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Songs of 


Ireland 


* .. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. LO/LL ($1.75) 

Longs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: 1 Wish I had the Shep 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ | 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49, 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Ree! 
—tThe Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley; Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick O’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Rocrin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 10/11 ($1.75) 
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ing, treland’s 
songs can 


come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND’ BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle ot 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75) 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)- 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48, 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/ Passing By 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 

TER 5054, 16/— ($2.25) 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen 
Mother Machree. 
7ER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If 1 were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238 12/2 ($2) 


.ust sond remittance plus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR COVER PICTURE 


This is a fine camera study 
of one of our leading painters: 
Limerick-born Sedan Keating, 
President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. He was a pupil of the 
late Sir Wiliam Orpen. 

Painting, he will tell you, 
consists in putting little pieces of 
colour of exactly the right tone, 
of exactly the right shape, in 
exactly the right place. “Do 
that for four hours,” he says, 
“and see how you feel. You 
need muscular control that a 
heavyweight boxer would envy.” 

(Photo; “ Irish Times,” 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly, why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
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mee like” 3 
OvVALTIN EB 


HEN you pause for tion of Nature’s best foods, fortified 
Elevenses in the middle of the with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 
morning’s work, be sure that you dietary supplement. 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
- ; Make the best of your morning 
timulate and sustain energy. = 7 8 
; al break—drink delicious “ Ovaltine ” 
“Ovaltine” isa deliciousconcentra- every day. There is nothing like it, 


In three sizes: Yb. 1/10; fib. 3/-; Ub. 5/3. P8B 





OVALTINE BISCUITS These delightful biscuits are crisp and delicious—with « 


ed th th packed, to, tlb. airtight — < each re 
mgredients, they are convenien aa og mn containing two 
separate ¢lb. segjed packe: ” Biscuits are ideal for all occasions. 
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There is no reason why we should try to imitate a way 
of life alleged to be superior to our own 


What's Wrong with 
being Irish? 


R. L. STEVENSON, S.J. 


N a recent trip to Germany an 

Irishman watched the peasants 

of Holstein as they laboured 
from dawn to well into the night, 
by the help of tractor lights, re- 
claiming the sandy wastes of the 
Luneburger heath, and building 
their farmhouses with their own 
hands. 

Before his mind as he watched, 
flashed the picture of the lush, 
green fields of Ireland, undrained, 
choked through neglect with weeds 
and whins; the broken stone walls 
and the deserted, roofless farm 


buildings, from which a less in- 
dustrious people had fled. 

On questioning a German far- 
mer standing by, he received the 
following answer: 

“We must work or die. We 
have no colonies like the English. 
This is our God-given land and 
we must tend it!” 

There is a feeling abroad that 
our difficulties are not merely 
economic, but that at least some 
of them are the result of our 
mental outlook. People are throw- 
ing up reasonably good jobs to 


Condensed from The Pioneer 
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leave the country without neces- 
sity. 

The Irish priests who go over 
to give missions to the exiles are 
merely trying to apply a remedy 
for the spiritual dangers and evils 
of life in a non-Catholic country. 
They must admit that the words 
of Fr. D. O Floinn, professor of 
Irish at Maynooth, are deserving 
of serious consideration : 

“The Irish mind, being in 
general bereft of a full and true 
native culture, is seriously ham- 
pered.... This explains why 
many of our people continue to 
emigrate when not constrained to 
do so by economic need. They 
feel that in going abroad they are 
passing to a more desirable way of 
life. They feel they are only poor 
imitations of genuine Englishmen 
and Americans, and they prefer to 


go where the genuine Anglo- 
American culture is to be found. 
When they pass into England they 
do not feel themselves to be 


strangers: they feel themselves to 
be among superiors. They are 
inclined to reject nothing in the 

English way; rather they accept 
everything eagerly, because they 
have long striven to imitate it 
from afar...” 

If these words are true, and the 
present writer has no doubts what- 
ever, the Irish Catholic mind needs 
serious attention. 

As Fr. O Floinn well says, the 
British way of life is perfect in 
the eyes of many exiles. They can 
see no flaws in its paganism, its 
materialism or its slums, They re- 
fuse to believe that there are 
2,000,000 destitute people in 
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England, and they cannot under- 
stand that they would be better 
off in their own homes in Ireland 
with frugal comfort, than in a 
crowded English slum, in a godless 
atmosphere. 

This state of mind is not to be 
wondered at, for to a large extent 
our younger folk face life without 
interests or ideals in the natural 
sphere. Those who have hobbies 
or interests are the exception 
rather than the rule. Their minds 
being like unoccupied houses, the 
obvious and most attractive tenant 
is the Anglo-American way of life, 
as presented in the cinema—note 
queues!—the dance-hall, the T.V. 
and the glossy magazine. If emi- 
gration is not the natural and 
logical consequence, we must 
admit we are very bad judges of 
human nature. 

But there is even more to it 
than that. The literature we sup- 
ply at home is not always calcul- 
ated to help. On taking up an 
Irish newspaper one will some- 
times find the following picture of 
the country, in whole or in part: 
a dreary litany of closing factories 
and strikes; fatalistic articles about 
the inevitability of emigration; 
money difficulties; grousy letters to 
the editor, finding fault with every 
conceivable thing, including our 
weather and our language, coupled 
with advertisements for work be- 
yond the seas, offering apparently 
fantastic remuneration and oppor- 
tunity—in fact El Dorado! If we 
were the most optimistic people 
in the world, this atmosphere 
could not fail to affect our outlook. 


Alas, also, mary of those who 
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should give a lead to Ireland are 
either saturated with defeatism, 
admiration for things across the 
sea, or so lacking in ordinary 
patriotism that if they even hear 
someone use a few words of Irish, 
they call him an “enthusiast ”! 
They crowd their children into the 
already vastly overcrowded pro- 
fessions, so that there will be no 
remote possibility of their ever 
being able to work at home, and 
give a much needed lead to their 
less fortunate fellow countrymen 
and women. 

Can we solve emigration? Yes, 
but it will take time, for we must 
start with the school-children. 
With those left school and with 
their parents, we have to a con- 
siderable extent failed. We shall 
not lay the blame at any door, for 
what is wanted now is not talk, 
nor mutual recrimination, but the 


wholehearted co-operation of all 


loyal sons and daughters of 
Catholic Ireland, no matter how 
humble their station; nor will we 
spurn the generous help of those 
who, though not of our faith, have 
proved, beyond doubt, their sin- 
cere allegiance to the State. 

The foundation of our material 
welfare is the land. We must make 
draining and rehabilitation a 
priority, for we aim at a prosperous 
community of farmers, and 
through it prosperity for the en- 
tire nation. Secondly, we need a 
patriotism that will induce men 
and women to invest their money 
at home, to give home employ- 
ment, rather than that they invest 
it abroad, and thus force men and 
women to cross the Irish sea. 

Surely we all can draw inspira- 
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E case could be instanced of 

a retired government em- 
ployee with comfortable pen- 
sion, leaving his furnished home 
unset: just turning the key in 
the lock, and going to England 
to take a job as caretaker. 

The pay was nothing excep- 
tional, and both man and wife 
were between sixty-five and 
seventy! Such instances could be 
multiplied with “chapter and 
verse.” 

—R. L. Stevenson, S.J. 


Clk 0™ TO oOo ® 


tion from the struggles of our 
industries for foreign markets, in 
order that we may pay our way. 
All of us can take a leaf out of 
that copybook. But first and fore- 
most we must attend to the mind 
of our people and our national 
outlook, which has grown lethar- 
gic, unhealthy, pessimistic and 
defeatist. 

Starting with the children, we 
must change our tactics. If they 
are to keep their faith under diffi- 
culties, either at home or abroad, 
it is almost essential today that 
they should revere with pride the 
Irish Catholic way of life. To this 
end they must be won to love 
everything Irish and Catholic, not 
otherwise than through motives. 

Of course children hate “ com- 
pulsory ” Irish, or indeed anything 
else “compulsory”. But if a 
teacher or a parent has the love of 
God and country in his own soul, 
ways and means are legion, of 
which Irish history and culture 
intelligently and proudly put be- 
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fore the young is an obvious 
example. 

A middle-aged man who re- 
cently re-read the textbook, from 
which as a boy he learned about 
Ireland, could not resist a shudder. 
In those days little was learnt of 
the real history of Ireland—of the 
people, their sufferings for faith 
and fatherland and their heroism, 
or of the local holy places and 
landmarks. 

Admittedly it was under the old 
intermediate system, but most, if 
not all, the stresses were wrong; 
and were it not that those who 
taught were staunch Irish Cath- 
olics, there could be little hope of 
either religious or national pride 
evolving from such a textbook. 

Like the children of other 
countries, ours must be taught 
enthusiasm, not for destruction 
and the gun, but for the building 
up of the state: How can we make 
Ireland a better place to live in? 

Somehow or other, too, the 
difference between passing pleasure 
and lasting happiness must be 
taught. The former may be got in 
the cinema, but the latter comes 
only from interest in, and enthu- 
siasm for one’s ant or vocation. 
So, besides the spiritual virtues, 
we are in need of the natural vir- 
tues in daily life—application, 
industry, or, in a word, devotion to 
hard work. 

The prevailing snobbery which 
looks down on certain kinds of 
work as menial, or regards life on 
the land as either dull or beneath 
us, will need natural as well as 
spiritual remedies applied, before 
it is stamped out. 
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The Waldschule of the German 
countryside has much to teach us 
here, laying stress, as it does, on 
nature study and love of nature, 
domestic science and elementary 
agricultural science, not to mention 
the constant theme of the nobility 
of being self-employed and inde- 
pendent, rather than looking for 
“ hand-out” money in some fac- 
tory. 

If children can only be made 
enthusiastic and interested along 
these lines, they will begin to take 
a pride in their work, attend to 
details with loving care and 
anxiety to be “ good finishers”. 
They will begin life with zest at 
fourteen or fifteen, instead of 
lounging round cinemas and 
dance-halls till they are twenty- 
five, and then, when they should 
be reasonably on the way to being 
settled down or married, suddenly 
find that they are misfits, un- 
wanted, and that “ there’s no work 
in Ireland!” 


To put the solution in a nut- 
shell, it is this: Each of us is 
needed to play his part, which if 
we do, will make the victory more 
sweet. Those who went before us 
have played a valiant part in keep- 
ing the Faith alive, and handing it 
down to us. They have gone fur- 
ther still. They preserved that 
national consciousness, that crystal- 
lised in winning for us the measure 
of freedom which we now enjoy. 
= must take up where they left 


Every Irish farmer who today 
owns a well-kept farm, with well- 
drained land, well-tended herds, 
well-kept house, buildings and 
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stock, is the better Christian and 
patriot thereby. Every business 
man who runs his shop well, keep- 
ing it up-to-date and efficient, is 
the better Christian and patriot 
thereby. 

Every housewife who is house- 
proud in the best sense; every 
county council, every factory, 
every school or college, and thus 
through the various categories of 
activity and employment, must 
contribute to welfare of 
Catholic Ireland, to the uplifting 
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of her spirit and eventually to the 
triumph of her Christian culture, 
the salvation of many souls and 
the glory of God. 

As a valiant soldier is tried and 
proved in battle, so, too, the 
nation to which we have the 
honour to belong, and which over 
the centuries has already proved 
herself heroic, will yet once again 
conquer, through the power of the 
God she has never forsaken, and 
through the prayers, ideals and 
bravery of her men and women. 


Figure This Out ! 

JNFLATION means that instead of having the money you 
haven't got, you have twice as much, but it’s worth only 

half of what you would have had if you had what you 

haven't got. 


Red Hand of Ulster 
Js there any hope, even at this late hour of the day, of see- 


ing the Red Hand properly depicted—as a right hand? 

The Red Hand emblem displayed on the funnel of all the 
ships in the Head Line Fleet is a left hand and, further, it 
shows blood dripping from it. 

This emblem perpetuates two errors. The dripping blood 
obviously has reference to the stupid legend concerning an 
ancestor of the ONeills who, it is alleged, on sighting the 
Ulster coast cut off his hand and threw it ashore. As he was 
thus the first among the crew to “touch ” the land he could 
therefore claim it! 

Why should the Red Hand of Ulster be a right one? 
Because it has a religious significance. It symbolises the 
Dextera Dei—The Right Hand of God—blessing mankind. 
The Psalmist refers to it in the Old Testament, the O’Neills 
bore it (before it became the emblem of Ulster), and it is 
depicted on some of the old high crosses. 

Who started the left-hand gaffe? An English King at Arms, 
during the reign of James I. When this monarch created the 
title of Baronet in order to raise the money to pay for the 


Plantation of Ulster, the King 


at Arms set the left hand on 


the grant of title, because he didn’t know any better. 
—LiaM Riorpan in the Irish Catholic 





Fred Boland is as intensely interested 
in human beings as he is in documents 


He is 
Our Ace 
Diplomat 


LOCHLINN MacGLYNN 


HE Presidency of the United 

Nations General Assembly is 

the world’s highest diplomatic 
post, and the mere fact that he 
was proposed as a candidate for 
this position last summer was a 
signal honour paid to a fifty- 
four-years-old Dubliner, Frederick 
Henry Boland. 

In the General Assembly he has 
shown himself a remarkably able 
and humane diplomat, who has just 
the qualities required to soothe 
frayed tempers. 

There is nothing quite like the 
benevolent, understanding smile 
of F. H. Boland, even in the realm 
of Irish charm. But behind his 
twinkling eyes and the cheerful 
boyish face, still vivid in the 
memory of many of those who 
met him when he was Irish Am- 
bassador in London, is an amazing 
grasp of the technical details of 
almost everything. 

He has been active behind the 
scenes in some of Ireland’s most 
complicated tangles; he has been 
at the centre of document-drafting 
that often found a way out; and 


when he went in 1936 to head the 
Foreign Trade Division of the 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, Ireland was still involved in 
a particularly big problem. 

Farmers had been severely hit 
by the “economic war” that lin- 
gered on for years after the with- 
holding of the Irish Land Annui- 
ties from the British Government 
—and one of F. H. Boland’s tasks 
was to help push through the plans 
to find new Irish outlets abroad. 

He was a key man in the hand- 
ling of new commercial outlets in 
Germany, Spain and elsewhere, 
and saw Ireland take an impressive 
place at trade fairs in Glasgow, 
New York and other cities. 

In education he is a blend of 
one of Ireland’s highest ranking 
Catholic colleges (Clongowes, run 
by the Jesuits), of the contrasting 
Dublin University, and of several 
American universities, including 
Harvard. 

Twenty-nine years ago he first 
went to the External Affairs 
Department (of what was then the 
Irish Free State) as a Third Sec- 
retary. 

The Free State was still in the 
midst of political evolution, and 
F. H. Boland was with the Irish 
Ministers who went to Britain in 
1929 and was soon caught up in 
helping to draft the documents 
aimed at implementing “ co- 
equality ”. 

Later his services at Geneva, on 
the Irish claim for Council mem- 
bership of the League of Nations, 
were invaluable to the new State, 
and he was head of the External 
Affairs Department’s League of 
Nations section when a tall, un- 
compromising New York-born 
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leader got elected to head the Free 
State Government for the first 
time. 

This tall, uncompromising man 
was Eamon de Valera, intent on 
getting rid of the Free State Con- 
stitution as it stood, abolishing the 
Oath of Allegiance, ending the 
Governor Generalship and making 
other revolutionary changes. 

To work with a statesman with 
this sort of plan, super Civil Ser- 
vants were needed, and F. H. 
Boland was one of those who filled 
the bill. 

And he was with de Valera at 
Geneva when Dev, as President of 
the League, was expected to make 
a set speech which had been pre- 
pared for him. F. H. Boland was 
one of the few who didn’t express 
surprise when de Valera rose and 
made a different speech; the fam- 


ous de Valera speech that went to 
work on the League’s ineffective- 
ness, caused consternation and had 
a tonic effect on world opinion. 

Settlement of the economic war, 
the return of the British-occupied 
Irish ports, the preservation of 


Ireland’s neutrality—these and 
many more historic events coin- 
cided with F. H. Boland’s career 
as a key Civil Servant, and when 
he .became Secretary of the 
External Affairs Department in 
1946 he had already been “in” 
at the making of much of Ireland’s 
recent history. 

The Secretary of a Department 
is its permanent Civil Service head 
and to External Affairs, of course, 
came much of the huge task of 
reinstating a small neutral country 
in a war-shattered world. 

It was a new era, with new tasks, 


IS OUR ACE DIPLOMAT ie) 
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OUTRIVALS TALLULAH 
FRED BOLAND’S wife, who 

outrivals Tallulah Bankhead 
for wit, is an old associate of 
mine. We painted the Four 
Provinces ballroom together. 
Mrs. Boland (Frances Kelly, the 
artist) painted pictures and | 
painted walls. 

She is famous for her remark 
to a London shop assistant. Mrs. 
Boland told the girl to send her 
purchases to the Irish Embassy. 

“irish Embassy?” said the 
girl. “| thought you were in 
our Empire.” 

“Didn't know you had one,” 
replied the elegant Ambas- 
sadress. 

—Brendan Behan in 
People ” 


“The 
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and F. H. Boland became active 
in the peaceful councils dedicated 
to European and world recovery. 

Ireland was now in the council 
of O.E.E.C., and he was one of 
the seven officials picked to take 
to the U.S. the European plans for 
using Marshall Aid. 

Then, in 1948, a new Minister 
(of a new Government) stepped 
into the Department of External 
Affairs with another bold plan—to 
make the Twenty-six Counties an 
independent Republic. And F. H. 
Boland shared with his Ministers 
the task of ensuring that relations 
with Britain and other Common- 
wealth members would not be im- 
paired as a result, 

But subsequent British legisla- 
tion not only recognised the 
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Twenty-six-County Republic but 
consolidated the status of the Six 
Counties, and this was one point 
at which Mr. Boland and his 
Ministers had to stop short; they 
couldn’t get the British Parliament 
to do everything they wanted, so 
the Ireland Act went through. 
Once again it had meant a mass of 
complicated documents for the 
Irish. 

How has genial F. H. Boland 
kept his boyish good spirits 
through all these exacting tasks in 
the evolution of a new state? 
Possibly, it’s because he is as in- 
tensely interested in human beings 
as he is in documents. 

An Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James goes to royal receptions, 
meets the highest in the land and 
from other lands, but “ Freddy ” 
Boland also stayed close to the 
ordinary people in Britain. 

He never lost a chance to en- 
courage some new venture or 
other that would add to the ameni- 
ties of the emigrants, and he 
stayed close to their everyday 
problems, and close to the ideals 
of the Irish language and similar 
groups. ; 

And he was accessible. He 
could be got to the phone at all 
hours of the night by the Press to 
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comment on Irish problems—an 
accessibility, incidentally, that is 
not unusual among British states- 
men. 

He stayed human, with every- 
day interests. He has often escaped 
into a jazz-playing session on the 
piano—the old folk-music content 
of the jazz appealed to him. 

And he knows Gaelic-speaking 
Connemara, where old Irish folk- 
ways are at their best, and he takes 
a particular pride in Irish, which 
he studied in Connemara during 
holidays. 

Among the paintings in the 
Embassy where he served in 
London were valuable works from 
the collection of American million- 
aire Chester Beatty—who settled 
in Ireland and became the first 
Irish “honorary citizen ”. 

But it isn’t surprising to find art 
wherever Mr. F. H. Boland settles 
down. His wife, well known as 
artist Frances Kelly, helped to 
build the art world around him, 
and art and music are the every- 
day interests of all the Boland 


1956—after being 
Ambassador there since 1950—as 
permanent representative to the 
United Nations in New York. 
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Coal Comfort 
WHEN you can see no end to your troubles, remember a 

diamond is only a piece of coal that has been hard 
pressed for a long time. 


BAcHELoR: A man who will consent to get married if he 
can find a girl who loves him as much as he does. 
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Those County Cavan bachelors are 
still crowing about that baking 
contest .... 


Are Men 
Better 
Cooks ? 


—l lll ttnmHn0.8 


VERYONE knows that most 
men are better cooks than 
most women. The qualifica- 
tion should be noted; any man is 


not necessarily a better cook than 
any woman. But by and large men 
are better cooks. 

It is true that in some small res- 
taurants, particularly in France, it 
is madame who attends the kit- 
chen while monsieur attends the 
tables, but in large restaurants 
and hotels everywhere, and aboard 
ships, it is the chef who presides 
over the preparation of food. And 
properly so. 

Certain it is that the girls of 
Gowna, in Ireland’s County 
Cavan, know that men are better 
cooks than women. They knew it 
even before that baking contest, 
some time ago, which resulted in 
a brief news story in this paper 
headlined, “‘ Bachelors Beat Col- 
leens in Irish Baking Contest,” 
and beginning, “Twenty bach- 


elors of Gowna. . . . have brought 
fame to this Irish village by beat- 
ing the best-looking and _best- 
baking of its girls in a baking con- 
test.” They beat the most clever 
girls in town, too. For surely there 
is more to this story than meets 
the eye. 

The story said that when a 
Gowna bachelor, doubtless in an 
unthinking moment, boasted, 
“ The men are as good as women 
when it comes to making bread,” 
he was promptly challenged. The 
girls of Gowna arranged a contest 
between themselves and the town’s 
bachelors. Thus the girls seized 
upon some previously carefree 
bachelor’s remark and turned it 
into an excuse for a fine social 
occasion. 

Note that Gowna’s population 
was given as slightly more than a 
hundred; the fact that there were 
twenty bachelors in so small a 
number suggests either a serious 
shortage of cligible young ladies 
or, what is worse, a shameful 
backwardness on the part of the 
men. 


Reprinted from a New York Times editorial 
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Inasmuch as a sufficient number 
of girls were on hand to join a 
baking contest, one reluctantly 
concludes that the bachelors of 
Gowna needed, for some inexplic- 
able reason, a push. And that— 
poor, unsuspecting souls that they 
were—is what they got. 

When this baking contest was 
over, the prize for the best white 
bread went to one Seamus Ken- 
neth O’Reilly, for the best brown 
bread to Paddy Brady, and for the 
best scones to Phelim O’Reilly. 

The girls of Gowna, to clothe 
this contest with the semblance of 
fairness, permitted the judge to be 
another colleen, a Miss Kitty 


Kelly of Kilnaleck, which is some 
miles away. 

Whether Miss Kelly was in 
cahoots with the girls of Gowna, 
or whether the girls baked far less 


well than they knew how, those 
hitherto bachelors may never dis- 
cover. What they do know, now 


Gi 


Hero of the Gallery 
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that their first flush of victory has 
paled, is that one of their number 
already has become engaged to a 
girl of Gowna, and others are 
expected to end their jolly solitude 
in exchange for marital responsi- 
bilities. They won the battle, but 
lost the war. 

It would seem that the way to a 
man’s heart still is through his 
stomach even if—in this instance 
—devious ways were needed to get 
there. 

This is a pretty little tale, and 
Hollywood probably will make a 
movie of it, with a few plot 
revisions, The baking contest will 
be changed to a horse race, in 
which a Gowna girl beats a visit- 
ing American bachelor (it will 
turn out later that he was born in 
Dublin), who though put to shame 
by her victory, marries her any- 
way because she bakes better 
scones than he does. Something 
like that. 


] WAS in the Press Gallery when the late Pat Murphy, of the 
Press Association, actually adjourned the House of Lords. 
Murphy, in the Gallery, was bored by the debate, and mut- 


tered .udibly, “ Adjourn”. 


The Lord Chancellor heard it, thought the voice came 
from the Peers, put the question, at once it was carried— 
and the House adjourned. Murphy was the hero of the Gal- 
lery that i; for obtaining such an early rising. 

F. H. Carter (retired chief dispatch clerk of the 


Press Association) 


WHEN a woman says her husband is handy around the 
house, she means he knows the plumber’s telephone 


number. 





The sad truth is that we are growing out 
of our elderly planet 


What’s Left 
for Man to 
Explore ? 


JAMES MORRIS 


AN, the proudest of the 

animals, lives by the spirit of 

adventure, by the instinct to 
prove himself master of nature and 
lord of the elements, and so 
captain of his fate. 

Since the beginning this pro- 
found impulse has found expres- 
sion not only in the searchings of 
the intellect but also in war and 
exploration and the excitements of 
the outdoors, and so in brave 
spasms and lurches, by way of war 
galleons and dog sledges, across 
the ocean immensities and the 
desert wastes, man has progressed 
hazily towards some theoretically 
higher condition. 

Sometimes, indeed, he has 
crossed the physical inextricably 
with the intellectual, and combined 
high adventure with serious pur- 
pose. He has looked for his 
Golden Fleeces and his Holy 
Grails, and challenged the distant 
seas in pursuit of the metaphysical. 

He has wandered the Orient in 
the service of his religion. He has 
surveyed the South Seas to find 


inspiration for his art. He has 
metrated the polar regions. He 
s undertaken bold navigations to 
prove an academic thesis. Or he 
has, with the ascetics, regarded a 
physical ordeal as a spiritual exer- 
cise, and set out to demonstrate, 
like the mountaineer Hunt, that 
“ there is no height, no depth, that 
the spirit of man, guided by a 
higher Spirit, cannot attain.” 
Today, as we stand at a recog- 
nisable corner in war and political 
history, we have arrived at a cross- 
roads of adventure. Most of the 
memorable enterprises of the past 
were concerned with the ‘blazing 
of trails, opening new continents, 
discovering new routes; now the 
world has, all of a sudden, shriv- 
elled. The supreme journeys have 
been completed. The unattainable 
mountains have been climbed. 
In such a crowded, cluttered, 
hugger-mugger world as this, what 


Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
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opportunities are left for the pure 
adventurers? Where can they go, 
when they want to accept a chal- 


some inexplicable psychologi 
concession, when 
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from the air, but not from the 
ground. Its peoples are strangers 
to us, and still not very friendly. 
No roads cross its dim-lit expanses, 
only a myriad of small disagree- 
able rivers running away in tor- 
tuous secrecy towards the 
Amazon; to explore it you must 
go by canoe, like the serious adven- 
turers of old, and the comical ones 
portrayed in the Amazonian writ- 
ings of Evelyn Waugh and Peter 
Fleming. 

The Mato Grosso lies near the 
Bolivian frontier, but the Govern- 
ment in Rio de Janeiro maintains 
only a vestigial control over its re- 
cesses, and the occasional track or 
high-sounding village marked on 
the map is often more political 
wishful thinking than hard geo- 
graphical fact. 

On the other side of the earth, 
at the other end of the adven- 


Himalayas 
floppy footprints have often been 
observed in the mountain snows, 
and whose hairy form has, from 
time to time, manifested itself to 
perceptive Sherpas. 

Most of the great Himalayan 
peaks have now been climbed, and 
even the country of the Sherpas, 
first visited by white men only ten 
years ago, has been made familiar 
to us by dozens of films, scores of 
books and lectures interminable. 
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up there in the snows, or if indeed 
it lives there at all. 

Several expeditions have already 
gone to India and Nepal specifi- 
cally in search of it, and only 
recently an American-sponsored 
team announced wanly that one of 
its Sherpas had sighted “a small 
specimen of yeti,” eating frogs out 
of a river; but it remains a genuine 
mystery still, with ail the glamour 
of the unknown mingled with a 
pungent trace of the legendary. 

The old dark continent of 
Africa also contaims its secrets. 
Few great journeys remain to be 
completed — territories unknown 
twenty years ago are now criss- 
crossed by the jeeps and mobile 
refrigerators of the safari parties 
(nothing can be more dampening 
to the spirit of adventure than an 
unsuspecting encounter, in some 
heart-chilling jungle glade, with a 
film crew or a grand hunting party, 
eating chicken in aspic out of a 
food-freezer). 

There are, though, a few regions 
that are hardly, or at least inade- 
quately, explored. The interior of 
the Kalahari, the great desert of 
Bechuanaland in southern Africa, 
has never been properly mapped. 
Off the coast of Somaliland the 
island of Socotra offers all kinds of 
tantalising conundrums : its lan- 
guage, its people, its geography, 
its geology, all awaiting thorough 
professional examination. 

Most compelling of all, up in 
Ethiopia there remains the country 
of the Danakils, a region of wild 
peoples and strange terrain, with 
great salt pans lying beneath the 
level of the sea and a huge waste- 


SeOOWW WWW Tn 


GLOOMY SEA-WORLD 

E greatest known depths on 

the surface of the earth lie 
im the Mariamas Trench of the 
Pacific, between the Marianas 
and Philippine Islands. Ocean- 
ographers have sounded to a 
depth of 35,248 feet there— 
mearly seven miles, or almost 
7 000 feet deeper than Everest is 
high. 

Nobody has yet been sub- 
merged more than half this 
depth, even in a steel sphere, 
just as it is only the latest nuc- 
lear submarines, with their 
limitless range, that have begun 
to grope a passage into the 
gloomy sea-world that lies be- 
neath the Arctic ice. 

—jJAMES MORRIS 
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land running away towards Eritrea 
and the Red Sea. The Danakil 
tribesmen are still fiercely xeno- 
phobic, and several of the few 


European explorers who have 
penetrated the area have come 
back maimed. Two pre-war Italian 
expeditions, indeed, were oblitera- 
ted before they could even begin 
asking questions. 

And all around the continent an 
unknown world lies—the ocean 
bed. Only an infinitesimal portion 
of the sea-bed had been probed, 
though each year it becomes more 
apparent that the sea traffic of the 
future will travel largely beneath 
the surface of the ocean, free from 
the vagaries of weather. 

The bottom of the sea offers 
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zoological and geological interest 
beyond measure; it also provides 
endless new fields for plain 
physical explorers. A whole new 
paradise of mountains and declivi- 
ties, lava fields and caves and rock 
faces and illimitable deserts, awaits 
the adventurer beneath the blue. 

Many another tract of territory 
awaits the attention of the ex- 
plorer and the cartographer: in 
Borneo and Dutch New Guinea, 
in the southeast corner of Arabia, 
in the remotest bushlands of 
Australia, in the Tibetan moun- 
tains and the shuttered highlands 
of Mongolia, and in all that huge 
expanse of Antarctica not yet 
suburbanised by the activities of 
the International Geophysical 
Year. A desert can still feel terribly 
empty and awfully big, and quite 
satisfyingly untrodden, if you hap- 
pen to be in the middle of it. 

But supreme, magnificent, blaz- 
ing high adventure, of the kind 
that dominates the headlines, and 
earns honorary degrees and royal 
titles and book society choices? 
Well, we must be frank, and admit 
that the day of the great voyager 
is over. What grand adventures 
are left are mostly of the shadowy, 
subtle kind, like Kon-Tiki, or the 
marvellous underwater journeys of 
the Nautilus and Skate, 

More and more the modern ad- 
venturer must be a scientist, a 
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geologist, an archaeologist, a seis- 
mologist, a meteorologist. Most 
future journeys of terrestrial ex- 
plorations will be made by teams 
of clever and earnest men, backed 
by governments rather than pri- 
vate societies, drawing upon 
bottomless official funds and rely- 
ing upon lavish technical equip- 
ment to solve the problems of our 
environment, to look beyond the 
maps and the photographs, to 
scrape below the surface. 

The heyday of the old great- 
hearts, swashbuckling or intro- 
spective, passed with the advent of 
the electronic age; if there are 
scholar-adventurers in the future, 
it is computer tables that they will 
read beneath their flickering hur- 
ricane lamps, not Greek verse. 
When it comes to determining the 
depth of the Antarctic icecap there 
is not much room for old-school 
individualists. 

The sad truth is that we are 
growing out of our elderly planet, 
for all the hardy resistance of the 
Danakils and the Abominable 
Snowmen, And for the magnificent 
adventures of the future, surpass- 
ing all that has gone before, dwarf- 
ing the great ocean voyages and 
the grand drama of earthly ex- 
ploration, we must look above the 
mountains to the stars, and follow 
the noble roar of the ‘rockets into 
outer space. 
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A FRIEND is a present you give yourself, 


UMMER: The season (next year, we 
slam the doors they left open all 


—R. L. S. 


we hope) when children 
winter. 





This French visitor sees the country through a shimmer of 
wild-birds’ wings 


Ireland—It’s Crammed Full 


ef Surprises 


NICOLE DE BEAUFORT 


HERE is a great deal to be said 
for living on an island. You 
can have more neighbours 
that way, I have been reflecting. 
America and Ireland are neigh- 
bouring countries and Iceland, too. 
Of course, Ireland and France 
are really next-door neighbours, 
though unfortunately for many of 
my countrymen the island of Great 
Britain tends to block the view. 
On my visits to Ireland I have 
come either direct from Paris to 
Dublin by Aer Lingus, or from Le 
Havre to Cobh by transatlantic 
liner. It is so easy to come, and it 
is not expensive. 
The first phrase in Gaelic which 
I learned was Céad Mile Failte; 
it is a lovely expression; and in 
truth Ireland is a land of 100,000 
welcomes, both in the sense that 
one is welcomed by so many, and 
also that the welcome is so sincere. 
It is a spontaneous welcome of 
homely people, not the artificial 
tooth-paste-advertisement smile of 
officialdom. The bus-conductor 
who gives you your first lessons in 
the currency of the land, the 
Garda Siochana who teaches you 


the geography of the city, the 


shop-assistants and waitresses, they 
all seem to be glad to see you. 
They are not in a hurry; they seem 
to be happy to heip. 

A few evenings ago a conductor 
on a bus asked me and my sister 
if we were German. He thought 
we should be, because my hair is 
blond! When he learned we were 
French he told us all about his 
trip to Lourdes, and he had not 
nearly finished when we had to get 
off at our stop. 

The island of Ireland has for me 
much fascination. Geographically 
it is small, but it is crammed full 
of surprises. You can hear all the 
themes of Vivaldi’s Four Seasons 
in one day; and, as in Vivaldi, the 
gaiety and the sparkle are never 
far away. I bless the climate which 
is responsible for the quite mar- 
vellous range of greens of the Irish 
countryside—the vivid, the ver- 
dant, the grey; and I bless the 
variation of sun and shadow which 
ranges through the spectrum on 
the Irish bogs, and tinges the 
heather and the mosses with 
purple and red, and silver and 
gold. 

You cannot buy Killarney with- 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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out paying something for the 
beauty of Irish cloud and sky. The 
Irish sky is a canvas on which, 
especially in the evening, God 
paints most wondrous forms, mix- 
ing his colours with divine daring 
and a godly disregard for conven- 
tion. 

It was St. Augustine who spoke 
of the maker of all loveliness as 
“ Beauty ever ancient, ever new.” 
The loveliness of the Irish scene is 
that it is ever new. I think of other 
lovely places in other lands, but I 
think of them as ever the same. In 
Ireland even while one watches, 
the whole scene may change, when 
one set of colours replaces another, 
and the changing emphasis of light 
and shade transforms a scene with 
startling suddenness. To some 
places one goes back in fear, afraid 
that one will never capture again 
the first rapture. It is never so in 
Ireland. 

Of places I have seen in Ireland 
I always think in terms of colour 
and light. I saw Cobh first as the 
sun was chasing away the mists of 
a January morning: the light was 
suffused, tender and soft. When I 
see Cobh again, I know it will be 
different but not less lovely. Lis- 
more I saw later the same day; I 
remember it for its quite spectacu- 
lar beauty of stream and leaf and 
crag. I saw it when every stone and 
branch was glittering, and the sun 
was disputing with the rain, as it 
does in Ireland and firmly insisting 
that the rain should cease. It was 
very special, and I know I may 
never see it so again. 

Not long after, I got my first 
view of Slievenamon. From the 
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top of one mountain I saw it, with 
the lazy lush plain in between. The 
soft roundness of Slievenamon 
melted imto low cloud. It was my 
introduction to a land in which 
heaven and earth meet, in which 
sky and soil often seem to be one. 
I shall always remember, too, my 
first sight of the Gap of the North, 
for I saw the lordly Slieve Gullion, 
solid, rugged, massive when a mid- 
day sun, warm with righteous 
anger, was taking leave of the last 
snow of winter. Will I ever see it 
so again? Yet I know that Slieve 
Gullion and the wooded mountain- 
pass beyond Dundalk will not be 
less beautiful. 

When I think of Dublin, my 
image of it is composite, and never 
complete, for it is never the same 
long enough to be captured. I have 
seen it from the window of a 
Viscount aircraft as a fairyland of 
coloured lights. I have seen it from 
the hill of Howth when all its love- 
liness was reflected back from the 
waters of the bay. I have seen it 
from the Featherbed mountain 
when the sun of noon lighted up 
the great sweep of the bay from 
Howth back round to Dun Laogh- 
aire, and picked out for me the 
landmarks: the green dome of 
Rathmines Church, the Pillar and 
the Custom House, the red roofs 
of the newer Dublin and the grey 
of the old. 

From the hill of Howth and the 
Featherbed one gets a grand-stand 
view of Dublin; but it is from 
somewhere in the middle and from 
ground level that, in my judgment, 
the most wonderful view is to be 
seen, It is the seeing of the city 
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through the shimmer of the wings 
of a thousand godwits on the fore- 
shore of Kilbarrack. 

The glint of sunlight on white 
of wing, as these graceful birds 
turn and twist in acrobatic unani- 
mity, is an essential part of my 
image of Dublin. For is it not in 
Dublin’s principal street that the 
timid wagtails come in hundreds 
to roost undisturbed under the 
city lights? It is no accident that 
puts a bird sanctuary in the very 
heart of greater Dublin, a bird 
sanctuary with an_ incredible 
variety of wild life. 

There the widgeon and the teal, 
the shelduck and the golden plover 
live beneath the shadow of gas- 
ometer and factory chimney. Here 


the swish of mallards’ wings and 
the curlew’s cry mingle with the 
hooting of motor horns and the 
whine of Viscounts. Here the Brent 
geese graze peacefully within 
eighty yards of the double-decker 
buses. It would not surprise me 
were I to flush a woodcock in St. 
Stephen’s Green or a snipe in the 
Phoenix Park. 

Ireland is a country where 
healthy tradition still holds, and 
old values are respected; and 
Dublin is the metropolis of a land 
where the wild bird still has more 
than a squatter’s right. It is for 
that reason that in my dreams I 
like to see, not only Dublin, but all 
Ireland through the shimmer of 
wild-birds’ wings. 
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It’s Health, Friendship, Love .... 
HAPPINess ts to be found among life’s common things. It 
is not the rare gifts, the possession of the few; it is not 
great wealth, great learning, great genius, or great power; 
it #s mot these things that make the possessors happy. It is 
health, it is friendship, it is love at home; it is the voices of 
children, it is sunshine. It is the blessings that are com- 
monest, not those that are rarest; it is the gifts that God has 


scattered everywhere. is a te 


Delayed Laughter 

‘THe: is a story told of a joke made in the House of Com- 
mons, quite unexpectedly, in the middle of a particularly 

dull debate. 

The Irish Members roared with laughter at once. A few 
minutes later the English Members smiled and then giggled. 
An hour afterwards the Scottish Members were discovered 
chuckling quietly in corners of the lobbies and the reading- 
room. They appreciated the joke when they saw it, but 
they had to think over it for some time first. 

—Geo. A. BirmIncHAM, The Lighter Side of Irish Life 





Your rating in this quiz 
is going to surprise you! 


What Do You 
Know About 
Babies ? 


ow much do you really know 
Horo those cute but some- 

what baffling little beings 
called babies ? And just how much 
do you know about their handling 
once they begin to develop ? 

Try this quiz to get an idea of 
how much genuine information 
you really possess. Based on studies 
by leading authorities in the field 
of infant growth and development, 
it contains facts every grown-up 
should know. 

Count five points for each cor- 
rect answer. If you score seventy to 
ninety, you’re an expert; forty is 
passing; below that, your know- 
ledge is in its infancy, 


ANSWER “TRUE” 
“ FALSE ”:— 

1. All babies are blind at birth. 

2. The average girl baby weighs 
more at birth than the average 
boy baby. 

3. First babies generally are 
larger and heavier than later ones 
born to the same family. 

4. A newborn baby cannot 
taste or smell anything. 

5. You can tell your baby will 


OR 


be left-handed or right-handed as 
soon as he’s able to grasp objects. 

6. Infants only a few days old 
are not sensitive to heat or cold. 

7. If a young child has a temper 
tantrum, stop what you are doing 
and reason with him, Generally 
he’ll see the logic of your position. 

8. It’s a bad idea to give a two 
or three-year-old child anything to 
eat between meals. Let him be 
oe with his three meals a 

y. 

9. Never allow a very young 
baby to sleep on his stomach. He 
may suffocate in that position. 

10. A baby’s teeth begin form- 
ing in the gums when he’s a few 
months old, but don’t start appear- 
ing till the sixth month or so. 

11. Among the first sounds 
made by a baby are “ ma-ma ” 
and “ da-da ”, his first attempt to 
say “ mother” and “ daddy ”. 

12. A good present to get a 
14-year-old is a toy merry-go- 
round that winds up and whirls. 
He loves to watch it in action, 
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CIRCLE THE CORRECT 
ANSWER: 

13. Stuttering generally starts 
at about the age of two or three. 
It develops (more often—less 
often—neither more nor less often) 
in boys than girls. 

14. A baby gets its healthiest 
start in life by being born 
in (summer—winter—autumn-— 
spring). 

15. A child’s head grows as 
large as it will ever become by the 
age of (3—6—10—15). 

16. A newborn baby begins to 
hear (right away—at 2 weeks—4 
weeks—8 weeks). 


MATCH CORRECTLY: 


17. Do you know at what ages 
a baby begins to do _ specific 


things? Match the two columns 


correctly. 
(A) 3 to 4 (1) He smiles his first 
mos. real smile. 
(B) 6 to 8 (2) He reaches for 
mos. and grasps an 
object dangled in 
front of him. 

(C) 1 to 2 (3) He sits up by 
mos. himself. 
(D) 4 to 6 (4) He laughs 

mos. loud. 

18. Children change psycho- 
logically as well as physically as 
they grow. Can you identify the 
child with the type of behaviour 
normal for his age? 

(A) 3 years (1) He’s as contrary 
as they come. 

(B)6 years (2) He likes to make 
friends. 

(C)7 years (3) He’s an angel, re- 
liable, stable. 
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(D) 24 years (4) He’s violently emo- 
tional, brash, ag- 
gressive, sure of 
hunself, 

(E) 5 years (5) He’s calm, easy to 
live with, but 
withdraws and 
pouts often, 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS: 


All statements in the true-false 
section are FALSE! Here are ex- 
planations of these and other 
questions. 

1. A newborn baby cannot see 
colour. His vision is dim, but he 
is not blind. From the day of 
birth, he perceives light. At four 
months his vision is developed 
fully. 

2. Boys are usually larger and 
heavier than girl babies at birth 
and throughout babyhood. But 
girls beat out boys in certain types 
of development. 

3. First babies tend to be smal- 
ler than later ones. 

4. A new baby can taste and 
smell—watch him as he detects 
the odour of milk. He also experi- 
ences strong physical sensations— 
for example, being fondled. 

5. Generally, infants are more 
than a year old before they show 
specific inclinations towards left or 
right-handedness. 

6. A new baby is very sensitive 
to heat and cold. If you move him 
from a place where the temper- 
ature is constant to where it 
varies, hell need several days to 
adjust to the change. 

7. Ignore the tantrum. If the 
youngster learns his outbursts net 
him little, he’ll soon give them up, 
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8. Since a child may not eat a 
great deal at one meal, it’s per- 
fectly all right to give him extra 
food at regular intervals. Sugges- 
tions: Fruit, fruit juice, milk, 
bread and butter. 

9. If he seems comfortable, let 
him sleep that way. Even a young 
baby can turn his head to get air 
when he’s on a firm, flat surface 
without a pillow. 

10. Though teeth do start to 
erupt through the gums at about 
six months, they actually begin to 
form six months before birth. 
Almost the entire set is formed 
and hardened in a baby’s gums by 
the time he’s born. 
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11. Parents like to think this is 
so, but it isn’t. Babies utter these 
sounds because they are among 
the first that come naturally. 

12. Don’t get a baby a toy he 
can’t run without help. An 
eighteen-month-old is better off 
with blocks, soft dolls, colourful 
pegboards and push-pull toys. 

13. More often. Boys “ out- 
stutter ” girls four to one. 

14. Summer. Warm _ weather 
builds resistance to illness. 


15. Age six. 

16. Right away. 

17. A-4, B-3, C-1, D-2. 

18. A-2, B-4, C-5, D-1, E-3. 
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Found Out for Himself 


A® Antrim farmer who complained that his wife did not 
shoulder her full share of the burden agreed to run the 
household for one day. He kept a minute record of his 


activities. It read: 


Opened the door for children: 106 times. 


Shouted “Stop Johnnie”: 


Tied their shoes: 16. 
Stopped quarrels: 19. 
Answered phone: 11. 


94. 


Provided glasses of water and milk: 26. 


Answered questions: 202. 


Ran after children: about 44 miles. 


Lost temper: 45 times. 


Next day he bought his wife the washing-machine she 


coveted. 


‘THE man came up the avenue to the farmhouse and com- 
plained of the desperate length of that avenue. 
“ Sure, if it was any shorter it wouldn’t reach the house,” 


said the farmer. 


Tt is only when the dark comes down that the stars shine. 
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Homage to 
an Optician’s 
Vision 


JN VARIOUS COUNTRIES AND IN 

various sports some _ widely 
associated characters have become 
known as “Mr. Boxing,” “ Mr. 
Tennis,” “Mr. Football,” chiefly 
through the efforts of their own 
self-publicity. 

But Billy Morton, a Dublin 
optician, put Ireland on the map as 
far as big-time athletics is concerned. 

Picture a man of under medium 
height, with a big head—in the 
literal sense of the phrase—covered 
with a waterfall of white hair, look- 
ing almost as though someone had 
shaken a salt-cellar over his skull. 

He has eyes which snap and jump 
like the keys of a typewriter used by 
an expert, but even the speed of his 
eyes cannot keep up with the speed 
of his deliberate “ Irishisms.” 

For instance, when the Santry 
(Dublin) track was opened last May 
and he was announcing a famous 
American military band as a forth- 
coming attraction, he used this un- 
forgettable phrase: “This is a band 
which must be seen to be heard.” 

Before the fabulous mile race on 
August 6th, with everyone keyed up 
for a possible world record, Billy, 
who takes part far more energeti- 
cally in every event than all the 
competitors put together, read off 
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the list of starters and then 
announced at the top of his not in- 
considerable lungs, “Now, me 
bhoyos . . up and at it.” 

Here you are at Santry, an un- 
known suburb near Dublin. I saw 
the greatest mile race ever run—or, 
I suspect, ever dreamed of—and at 
the end a wildly excited Irishman 
with a stop-watch rushes up to Billy 
Morton the oculist with his stop- 
watch registering Herb Elliott’s in- 
credible time of 3 min. 54.5 secs., 
and shouted, “Billy, I’m never going 
to start that watch again.” 

And Billy, his eyes out like organ 
stops and the fingers of his hand 
darker than the black notes of a 
piano with, I would guess, the 
nicotine of something like 80 chain- 
smoked cigarettes, answered: “I 
can’t see the figures.” 

And the fan replied in all serious- 
ness: “ Begor, you ought to go and 
see a good optician.” 

—PrTER WiLson in the Daily 

Mirror (London) 


[Since this was written, Elliott 
clocked 3 mins. 36 secs. for the 1,500 
meters in Gothenburg—2.1 secs. 
better than the previous world record, 
—I.D.] 
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She’s Read in Malaya 
ie WAS ELEVEN WHEN MY FIRST 
writing—two poems—were pub- 
lished,” Patricia Lynch, that most 
understanding of children’s authors, 
told me. “ Twenty years went by 
before I wrote my first book Cob- 
bler’s Apprentice.” 

Meantime, she worked on a 
London newspaper, wrote a suc- 
cession of short stories—and married 
R. M. Fox, the journalist-biogra- 
pher-critic who is her greatest 
admirer. 

Patricia Lynch is a_ difficult 
woman to interview. She is vague 
about her achievements, deprecating 
about her honours. Even as she 
dispenses tea and conversation in 
her modest Dublin home, one feels 
that her real self is with the children 
and animals who people the books 
she turns out regularly at the rate 
of two a year. 

From R. M. Fox I learned that 
French enthusiasm for his wife’s 
books demands the activities of two 
Parisian publishers, that this year 
Italian and Spanish children will be 
added to her 2,000,000 readers, and 
that even in Malaya Ireland is 
known and loved through transla- 
tions of her works. 

—Maura Laverty in the Empire 

News 


World’s Biggest Talker 


N THE DARKENED HALL OF AN 
Oldham (Lancashire) ballroom, on 
a damp morning in autumn, twenty- 
five-year-old Fevin Sheehan was 
standing on a small platform, 
microphone in hand, waiting for a 
signal from a man with a stop- 
watch. 
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A handkerchief dropped . . . and 
a new non-stop talking champion of 
the world was in the making. 
Sheehan, an ex-Irish Guardsman 
from County Limerick, was to talk 
for 127 hours without break. 

As the days passed, his jaws 
swelled and his tired, red-rimmed 
eyes sank deeper into the darkened 
sockets of his pale, gaunt face. 
Several times a doctor advised him 
to give up. 

Eventually, the special soups and 
tablets, hundreds of cigarettes and 
cups of tea, could support him no 
longer. Sheehan collapsed into an 
unconscious heap. 

For what it was worth, the people 
of Oldham had seen him shatter 
completely the Russian-held record 
of thirty-six hours. 

Sheehan said he had done it for 
the thrills . . . “ Like some people 
want to climb Everest.” But he 
swore he’d never attempt the feat 
again. 

At Dartford, Kent, a year later, 
December, 1955, Sheehan, however, 
talked non-stop for 133 hours at a 
public peepshow. And he repeated 
the new record a month later at 
Gainsborough, before a crowd of 


1,000. —Weekend 


Recipe for Success 
“WHEN I WAS ALADDO AT SCHOOL,” 
Mr. Denis Guiney, head of 
Clery’s department store, O’Connell 
Street, Dublin, said, “ we had to do 
a composition on ‘What I would 
like to be’ and I said I wanted to 
be a draper. 
“ At fourteen I was behind the 
counter in a shop in Killorglin in 
the County of Kerry. In 1917 I 





THE LINES OF STRAIN ARE GONE 


WONDER how the Pope's recent call for nuns to work for their 

living was received. In particular by an Irishwoman, Sister Marie 
Therese—who, as Mrs. Marie Louise Dumont, a top woman in the 
British fashion trade—retreated from the outside world four years 
ago. 

Sister Marie Therese—who is now in a Catholic convent on the 
south coast of England wearing the rough habit of one of the 
strictest orders of nuns—was former general manager and director 
of Jacqmar, the textile firm. 

Sister Marie—forty-five and still an attractive woman—sends half- 
a-dozen cheques, ranging from £10 to £25, to needy friends most 
weeks. And to the walled convent gifts—small parcels of food— 
regularly arrive from the 200 staff who remember the nun as 
“ Peggy ”. 

Susan Deacon, who worked with Mrs. Dumont for years, told me 
of the day she visited her in the austere reception room of the 
convent. 

“| was amazed at her appearance,” said Miss Deacon. “ All the 
lines of strain, the worry of her very responsible job, have fallen 
from her face. 

“1 said to her, ‘Your complexion has improved marvellously.’ 
She answered indifferently, ‘ Has it?’ Of course, she wouldn't know 
—there are no mirrors in a convent.” 

—Bromley Abbott in the “Sunday Dispatch ” 
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came up to Dublin at the age of 
twenty-three and got a job in 
the Linens of Roberts’ in Grafton 
Street. I was there for two 
years. Then I went on the road, 
travelling for woollen goods.” 

“When,” I put in quickly, “when 
did you make up your mind to 
become your own boss?” 

“I never had any other ambition,” 
he answered without a blush. “I 
always wanted to be my own boss. 
And in 1921, when I was still under 
twenty-seven, I borrowed some 
money from my father, put it to 
some savings of my own and set up 
in Talbot Street. We had three 
departments—in one small room. 
After thirteen months we were 


burned out in the Troubles in ’22. 
Then I bought the shop next door, 
and then... .” 

“What’s your recipe for success, 
Mr. Guiney?” 

“ Always buy good stuff; buy it 
at the smallest price and then sell 
it at the lowest price that will 
enable you to make a profit—no 
matter how small.” 

—THE BELLMAN 


It Springs From Instinct 

| BELIEVE THAT THE FINEST ACTING 
is unconscious, it springs from 

instinct. Is it not analogous to the 

behaviour of the barn-yard fowl? 

Hens have so many different notes 


in their voice; the one which 
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announces the laying of an egg, the 
broody cluck, the very distinct cry 
which calls the chickens to their 
food, the equally distinct cry that 
warns of danger. Do not chickens 
hatched in an incubator, chickens 
who have never seen a chick bigger 
than themselves—not to speak of a 
hen—utter these exact cries when 
the proper moment arrives? 

Perhaps the whole scale of the 
emotions lies latent within cach one 
of us, and some of us have more 
easily the power to evoke such and 
such an emotion, and then voice and 
gesture and movement fit each other 
as the fingers to an old glove. 

I once played Pirandello’s mad 
king in Henry IV. I had never 
seen a madman, nor did I visit an 
asylum for the purpose of study- 
ing the symptoms of madness, yet 
certain doctors who witnessed my 
performance said to each other: 
“Look, he uses his hands just the 
way a madman does; no sane person 
does those things with his hands.” I 
mention this not to take credit for 
my acting, because unfortunately I 
don’t know for the life of me what 
I did with my hands. 

—LENNOX ROBINSON, Curtain Up 


“ My Four Green Fields ” 

JF£W IRISH ARTISTS HAVE ACHIEVED 
an international reputation, but 

Evie Hone, the remarkable stained- 
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glass artist, certainly should be one 
of them. Her best known, and 
probably her finest work, was the 
East window in Eton College 
Chapel. 

Her other work is to De found in 
both Anglican and Roman Catholic 
churches all over Ireland, in a 
number of English churches, and 
in the new Cathedral of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

One of the loveliest cartoons in 
the recent exhibition of her work in 
Dublin was that for the Crucifixion 
window in Downe, Kent. 

A black and white pen and ink 
drawing based on a medieval stone 
carving from Kildare Cathedral was 
a typical example of her interest in 
such work. Indeed the figures of 
medieval Irish sculpture strongly 
influenced the treatment of the 
figures in her windows. 

Another impressive piece on show 
was the early large panel “ My Four 
Green Fields,” which was com- 
missioned by the Irish Government 
for the New York World Fair of 
1938 and which has since spent too 
long in packing-crates. The 
organisers of the exhibition hope 
that the Government may now be 
persuaded to find a suitable position 
for the permanent display of this 
national treasure. 


—MercuTio in the Manchester 
Guardian 


ya 


‘THE second day of a diet isn’t too hard, because by that 


time you're off it. 


A HYPocHoNDRIAC is a man with an infinite capacity for 
faking pains. 





A new sort of snobbishness 
—or what? 


What is 
Abstract Art 
All About ? 


M. F. X. MORAN 


T a_ recent exhibition of 
‘Panama paintings in 
Dublin I found my artist 
friend, Paul, contemplating a large 
oil. It consisted of a white square 
on a white background. 
Asked what he made of it, Paul 
remarked: “It is almost certainly 


a pure example of the Suprem- 
atist school.” Going among the 


fashionable groups, ome heard 
words like Cubist, Expressionist, 
Impressionist, Surrealist, Con- 
structivist and even Vorticist, but 
above all there vibrated and re- 
echoed the phrase Abstract Art. 

Is this Abstract Art a new sort 
of snobbishness or what? 

It is an important development 
which is rapidly gaining ground, 
and is so popular on the Continent 
at the moment as to have no doubt 
a certain snob-appeal. But liter- 
ally one in every two painters is 
today an abstract artist. 

When did this really begin? 

In 1910, at Munich. A young 
water-colourist, Wassili Kandin- 
sky, found himself painting a day- 
dream. No mountain, no people, 
no mist-shrouded stag, no sea, sky 


or landscape—nothing anyone 
had ever seen before. The whole 
point about abstract art is that it 
lifts the viewer into a world of pure 
line and colour composition. 

But take Braque, the Cubist, 
for example—I remember a still- 
life by him, bread and fruit. And 
doesn’t the Impressionist Monet 
paint real cathedrals? 

Ah, but Braque and Monet, and 
even Picasso, are not abstract 
painters! In a Braque there’s 2 sub- 
ject which you can identify. The 
painting of Monet may be a scin- 
tillating blur, but you can make 
out the cathedral. Just as a little 
girl by Picasso can be recognised, 
although he may paint her with 
three faces. 

Abstract art—the real thing 
—severs all connection with our 
normal, familiar world. It deliber- 
ately cuts out every hint of what 
might even seem “true to life”. 

Were not the Old Masters true 
to life? 

Yes—true to the life they knew, 
the time they lived in. 

But the painters of today (who 
probably will be the Old Masters 
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of tomorrow—such as Picasso, 
Braque and Dufy)—didn’t they 
flirt with abstract art, and later 
return to some form of represen- 
tation? 

Admittedly, Cézanne still paints 
eatable apples, and hills you could 
climb. But he, Picasso and the 
others perhaps owe something to 
their flirtation. Their inconstancy 
does not affect the reputation of 
Abstract Art. 

The majority of really talented 
artists today are abstract painters. 
It is more and more being realised 
that in the relationship between 
line and colour lies the essence of 
painting. 

Cannot one base true-to-life 
painting on that? 

Of course. Renoir paints a lady 
with a parasol; but that, the sub- 
ject, is only incidental to the sun- 
light and luminous shadow, the 
mystery. We are conscious of the 
mind and soul, the personality of 
the creative artist. 

Representational art has been 
“sold ” to propaganda and adver- 
tising, having served its purpose in 
an illiterate age in the furtherance 
of religion, teaching and culture. 
Painting has now evolved to a 
point where it can dispense with 
subject, and achieve communica- 
tion on a purely spiritual plane. 

Surely there is an element of 
snobbery in this? 

Not at all. It’s a revolt, to some 
extent, against the 
especially the camera. A good 
photographer can do what portrait 
painters used to do, “Correct 
drawing ” is no longer a criterion. 

What camera can rival the 
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painter, who with his own hands 
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and brain imposes order upon 
chaos? 

That is precisely what the 
abstract painter does—with com- 
plete freedom. He is not worried 
about an object; instead, he com- 
poses his picture upon a purely 
plastic theme. Perhaps he flicks a 
few blobs of paint on his canvas, 
and starts from there. Maybe 
nature has given him an inspira- 
tion; or maybe it was a poem, a 
piece of music, meditation—any- 
thing. Upon this theme the painter 
proceeds to work in variations. 

What about the viewer? Where 
does he come in? 

The freedom experienced by the 
artist is passed in turn to the 
spectator. Now he can share the 
artist’s creative effort. Abstract 
art requires the active participation 
of the spectator, who must enter 
into the artist’s mood, seek sym- 
pathetically to understand and 
share in the creative ecstasy. How 
different from merely passively 
gazing at some obvious object! 

So, if I am shown a white square 
on a white canvas, I may interpret 
it as I please? I do all the work? 

The painter has contributed 
nothing if you do not feel his 
power. What is communicated 
may be one thing for you, another 
quite different for me. Atmosphere 
you certainly will find in a good 
abstract work; whether joyous or 
sad, it evokes feeling in the spec- 
tator and provokes an effort to in- 
terpret the artist’s purpose. 

Does not this form of art—this 
formless art—leave the way open, 
to impostors? 

“The style is the man.” If a 
painter’s work does not compel 
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your attention, the artist has 
worked in vain. Of course, there 
are poseurs. But a picture without 
an object is still a composition 
made up of colour masses, lines 
and shapes, and an individual 
style. 

But shouldn’t the artist address 
himself to the intellect—to my 
reason and commonsense? 

Yes, indeed. Yet the whole man 
is more than a being of intelli- 
gence. He has intuition, imagina- 
tion, feeling; he has a sense of 
universals, he has a degree of sen- 
sitiveness and of culture. 

The modern painter is not a 
camera. A_ public satisfied to 
respond lazily to pretty-true-to- 
life art needs to be shaken out of 
that false viewpoint—yes even by 
a white square on a white back- 
ground. 

Am I alone in ee 
because that young man 
Munich decided to doodle ‘natal 
of paint with purpose in 1910? 

Abstract art seems to have been 
in the air at about the time Kan- 


The Wine of Life 
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dinsky began his “ doodling”, 
because between 1910 and 1915 
other artists—in France, Holland, 
Russia and Italy—were experi- 
menting, quite independently, in 
a similar direction. 

Just as Impressionism aroused 
general resentment in the 19th 
century, so in the 20th abstract 
art came in for universal criticism. 
For within a few years this unique 
school had begun to establish it- 
self all over the world. Despite 
wars, revolutions, welfare states 
and Iron Curtains, it has become 
today a universal art. 

To quote a recent authoritative 
summing-up of the matter in 
Réalités, the French publication: 
“If the essence of art is communi- 
cation between human beings on a 
high spiritual plane, abstract art 
permits a very high form of such 
communication, because the acci- 
dents of physical form are elimin- 
ated to make way for a more in- 
tellectual form of ‘ dialogue’ be- 
tween the painter and the person 
who is looking at the painting.” 


MY experience of life makes me sure of one truth which I 

do not try to explain—that the sweetest happiness we 
ever know, the very wine of human life, comes not from love, 
but from sacrifice, from the effort to forget ourselves so as 


to make others happy. 


—JouN BoyLe O’REILLY 


A LITTLE girl stood on the sidewalk crying. 
“What’s the matter, little girl?” asked a kindly 
passerby. 
“ My new shoes hurt me.” 
“No wonder. You have them on the wrong feet.” 
The little girl paused, then resumed crying. 
“I haven’t any other feet,” she sobbed. 





Your Build Betrays You 


So take a Good Look | wret re tne 


at Your Wife! 


subtle factors 


that make people 
essentially themselves? 


RICHARD CAREY 


ENTLEMEN, according to Miss 

Anita Loos, prefer blondes. 

But they would do much 
better, according to Dr. E. B. 
Strauss, if they took their eyes off 
the hair and concentrated on the 
basic statistics of the women in 
their lives. 

Take, for example, the man 
who is looking for an affectionate 
wife and a good housewife and 
mother. He should choose a short 
thick-set woman, 

And if he wants a quiet, 
efficient warm-hearted secretary— 
the same type is first on the list. 
They will both tend to get tubby 
in middle age, but the children 
will be contented and the letters 
will be well typed. 

Dr. Strauss, Physician for Psy- 
chological Medicine to St. Barth- 
olomew’s Hospital, emerges as the 
newest protagonist of the “ look 
before you leap” school. 

As author of a book Psychiatry 
in the Modern World (Michael 
Joseph, 8s. 6d.), Dr. Strauss pre- 
sents the first easy-to-follow guide 
to temperament and physique: 
how to predict most people’s be- 
haviour by their build. 

It is possible, he says, to divide 


all women—and men—into three 
rough but workmanlike groups 
based on their physical shapes. 
This is how he does it: 

Group No. 1 are thick-set and 


Group No. 2 are slender and 
more cylindrically built. 

Group No. 3, the athletic type, 
are big-boned and sturdy. 

Research by psychologists over 
many years has produced a pre- 
dominant pattern of temperament 
in the three groups concerned. 

The thick-set No. 1 Groupers 
are either up or down, Their 
moods vary between cheerful 
elation and sadness. They are on 
the top of the world or else they 
are heavily dejected. They are 
smart, pushing, bustling, lively, 
excitable. When they are inhibited 
they are ponderously so. They are 
realistic, sociable, matter-of-fact, 
materialistic. 

The slender types in Group 2 
are sensitive plants with delicate 
feelings. They are irritable, ex- 
cited, or nervous—severe, cold, 
hard, obtuse, indolent. They are 
moody by fits or starts, but con- 
sistently energetic, tenacious, 
fanatical. 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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These are the lone wolves, the 
unsociable, even anti-social. Their 
movements are hasty, fidgety, not 
at all like the rounded and com- 
fortable behaviour of the smaller 
ones. The athletic types are often 
phlegmatic and passive. They take 
some time to get off the mark. 

These are, of course, generalisa- 
tions. And there are exceptions to 
every rule of shape. 

Pure types are rare. But if you 
study closely the woman—or the 
man—in your life you will find 
that in most cases everyone fits 
into one of the three categories. 

With the book in my hand I 
went along to beard an expert in 
this new “ shape school” of psy- 
chology. There was, after all, the 
problem of marriage. 

“If two similar types marry,” 
he said, “ there is every chance of 


happiness. They will supplement 
each other. There won’t be any 
ecstasy in this sort of partnership, 
but it will be a friendly, efficient 
sort of relatiénship, In practice, 
like usually seems to marry like. 
“If two unlike types marry— 


for instance somebody who is 
thick-set and somebody who is 
slender—there is always danger. 
Each has to make a great allowance 
and a great sacrifice. But if they do 
succeed their association will have 
great depth of passion and deep 
significance.” 

He told me that you ought to 
understand the type you are going 
to marry. If a slender woman 
(Group 2) marries an athletic type 
man she must be prepared to put 
up with his slowness. 

Employers could take note too. 
For the slender type with delicate 


finger movements is best for pre- 
cision work in factories. Odd ex- 
ception? Most great pianists have 
been small, thick-set, with short 
stubby fingers. 

But it is the sturdy type in 
Group I who is the best salesman, 
adventurer, organiser, or sympa- 
thetic counsellor. 

Group 3 provides the best 
soldiers, sportsmen, and priests. 
And if you’re looking for an after- 
dinner speaker never pick the 
athletic type. He'll bore you to 
death. 

After this all that was really 
needed was to apply the yardstick 
to some familiar figures. 

A certain couturier is married to 
a wife called Phyllis who fits 
physically into Group No. 1. What 
did he say? 

“Yes, the description fits pretty 
well if you take into consideration 
the plusses and minuses. She’s 
certainly not inhibited or material- 
istic, but she is certainly practical. 
Everything she touches starts to 
buzz. 

“She gets irritable after ten 
minutes’ housework, I always tell 
her ten minutes of it makes her 
look ten years older. The solution? 
I do all the housework myself.” 
But then he has a similar build to 
his wife. 

Next I went to see an actor 
whose wife Margaret fits the No. 2 
category like a glove—the tall, 
slender type, physically. 

Now, according to Dr. Strauss, 
with this kind of physique she 
should be temperamentally sensi- 
tive, ecstatic at one moment, 
pathetic at another, and at times 
bad-tempered. 
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But also moody by fits and 
Starts, consistently energetic, ten- 
acious and inhibited. 

Her movements are rash, hasty, 
fidgety, shy, reserved or aristocra- 
tically stiff. 

Says the actor, “ That’s a pretty 
fair description of my wife. Some- 
times she’s very harsh. She’s cer- 
tainly obtuse at times, too, I don’t 
know about the indolent part, but 
I know she’d like to be lazy. And 
she’s certainly bad-tempered at 
times. 

“T’d not say she was inhibited 
though, but she used to be very 
much that way. The movements 
given in the book fit her perfectly. 
Hasty—yes. Shy—yes, again; but 
she manages to hide this under the 
aristocratically stiff exterior, I'd 
recognise her all right from that 
description.” 

The theory about the third 
group—the athletic type—is that 
they are usually somewhat passive 
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and have difficulty in “ getting off 
their mark quickly.” However 
they are tenacious. And always 
either explosive or phlegmatic. 

Now hear what Alderman Harry 
Ward has got to say. His daughter 
is Mrs. Bonallack—Angela Ward, 
the Curtis Cup golfer. 

Said he: “This is not my 
Angela. All these qualities perhaps 
went into her make-up, but have 
been dulled down by experience. I 
could not recognise her from that 
description. She’s full of dynamic 
energy. 

“Tve never known her to be 
explosive. She’s tense at times, 
plays golf very much on her 
nerves, But I think marriage has 
altered that quite a lot. She’s ten- 
acious, perhaps, but nothing else 
in the description fits her.” 

So take a good look at your 
wife. On the whole I give Dr. 
Strauss high marks for his theories. 
Do you? 


4a. 


Stairways to the Stars 


"THERE are three ways of getting money. You can inherit it, 
marry it or earn it. The first way is sheer luck. It has 
nothing to do with skill or merit. 
The second way is sometimes luck, and sometimes skill, 


and sometimes merit. 


The third way is always skill and merit. It is the way of 


satisfaction and self-respect. It is nearly always the hard 
way with many difficulties and troubles. It is the way which 
very few of us would choose or regret. 


‘TELEPHONIST: “It costs five shillings to talk to Dublin.” 
“Can’t you make a special rate for just listening? I 
want to call my wife.” 
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It’s the worst thing you 
can do. So—— 


Don’t Fight 
a Cold on 


Your Feet! 


A DOCTOR 
cOWWlllllInnnnNIMHe 


OCTORS, you may have heard, 

can’t cure a cold in the head. 

There’s a good deal of truth 
in that; medical science keeps try- 
ing, but has not yet found the 
complete answer. 

But it isn’t the whole truth. A 
doctor can’t cure a cold—or most 
other things—unless you  co- 
operate with him. Don’t expect 
him just to give you a bottle of 
medicine and tell you to carry 
on as usual. When your doctor 
advises you to take your cold to 
bed for a day or two, you are in- 
clined to say that you’re much too 
busy to spare the time to go to bed 
with an ordinary cold. You’re 
going to be brave and fight it on 
your feet. 

Now this is the worst thing you 
could do. You may have got away 
with it more than once before, but 
that does not guarantee that you 


will do so again without the risk 
of dangerous complications such 
as bronchitis or even broncho- 
pneumonia. 

And, if you think it over, you 
are doing a bad turn to your em- 
ployer by passing your cold on to 
others who work with you. Your 
employer, if he is wise, realises this 
and will not complain if you stay 
away. 

In addition to the serious com- 
plications mentioned, a neglected 
cold may be the start of chronic 
sinus trouble, showing itself as fre- 
quent neuralgia or headaches. In 
children especially, it may spread 
back to the middle ear and involve 
an operation. To help to prevent 
this, a child with a cold should be 
taught never to blow the nose vio- 
lently, and to blow one nostril at a 
time, otherwise the infectious 
material may be forced back. 

Some people, for no obvious 
reason, keep getting one cold after 
another. In such cases there is 
often something wrong in or 
around the nose or throat. 

In children it may be adenoids, 
and in grown-ups sinus disease, 
itself perhaps the result of a previ- 
ous neglected cold. Or the septum 
—the partition dividing the nose 
inside—may be bent to one side. 
There is no home cure for these 
troubles, and they don’t clear up 
on their own. Take them to the 
doctor. 

What is the best way to avoid 
getting colds? Well, the obvious 
way would be to keep away from 
people who already have them, 
because the germs are spread by 
coughing or talking. But this is 
easier said than done, especially if 
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you have to go to your job in 
crowded public transport, or work 
with a lot of other people. So the 
best you can do is to avoid what 
you think from your own past ex- 
perience usually starts your colds. 

It may be, and often is, a wet- 
ting on the way to or from work; 
more often the former, when you 
cannot change into completely dry 
clothes. Or it may be bad ventila- 
tion at work or at home, possibly 
combined with an overheated 
room. It could be hurried or in- 
adequate meals, snatched at ir- 
regular times. It could be staying 
up too late, especially more than 
one night in succession. It might, 
in fact, be anything that lowers 
your resistance, even an emotional 
upset. 

A frequent cause of winter 
colds in children is wet or damp 
feet particularly in the country 
when attending school may mean 
long walks in bad weather. This is 
aggravated by worn or thin-soled 
shoes, and you will go a long way 
towards preventing colds in your 
children if you see that their foot- 
wear is always stoutly made and 
kept in good repair. 

Having caught your cold, you 
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E child who keeps getting 

colds is very often one who 
is overfed with starchy foods, 
such as potatoes and bread, to 
the exclusion of sufficient body- 
building foods. 

Such a child may be fat and 
have pink cheeks, but his flesh 
is flabby and his chest is wheezy. 

A Doctor 
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may be able to nip it in the bud 
on the first day or so by taking a 
teaspoonful of ammoniated tinc- 
ture of quinine every two hours 
up to four doses, or the same 
amount in tablets; or by one dose 
of five grains of quinine. 

Some people can stop it by tak- 
ing a hot drink at bedtime, with 
ten grains of aspirin. There is no 
particular virtue in whiskey punch 
or any other alcoholic drink, as far 
as colds are concerned. 

If the cold gets well established 
in spite of everything, take a hot 
bath and a mild dose of opening 
medicine, go to bed, and stay in 
bed for at least two days. 


Chaff and Grain Together 

QOH, the inexpressible comfort of feeling safe with a person; 
having neither to weigh thoughts nor measure words, but 

to pour them all out, just as they are, chaff and grain to- 

gether, knowing that a faithful hand will take and sift them, 

keep what is worth keeping, and then, with the breath of 


kindness, blow the rest away. 


—GEORGE ELIOT 


YOu know you are getting old when, after painting the town 
red, you need a long rest before you apply the «oes coat. 
—TATLER 





The first public monument in the 
U.S.A. erected to a woman com- 
memorates her 


New Orleans 


will Never 
Forget this 


lrishwoman 
EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.S.]J. 


N a tiny triangular park, not far 

from St. Patrick’s Church, New 

Orleans, a_ statue, fittingly 
carved of pure Carrara marble, 
stands to the memory of a 
parishioner. It is probably the first 
public monument in the United 
States dedicated to a woman. The 
seven-foot pedestal bears but one 
word: MARGARET. 

Seventy-five years have passed 
since this monument was un- 
veiled, and yet the memory of 
Margaret in New Orleans, is still 
fresh and green. 

Born in 1813 in Killeshandra, 
County Cavan, Margaret, along 
with a brother and sister, was 
brought at the age of five to Balti- 
more, Maryland, by her devout 
parents, William and Margaret 
Gaffney. 

When only nine, she was 
orphaned by a plague. A widow, 


Mrs. Richard, who had come over 
on the boat with the Gaffneys, 
took the little girl in. Although 
a Protestant, Mrs. Richard not 
only fostered Margaret but pro- 
vided that she be reared in the 
Catholic faith. 

Quick and keen by nature she 
enjoyed a close relation with the 
nuns who taught in St. Patrick’s 
parochial school in Baltimore. It 
could well have been that her 
schooling did not exceed the 
elementary range, for an urge to 
help others rather than advance 
self was characteristic of her from 
the start. 

Because of her fondness and 
yeari:.ag for an infant sister who 
had died, she spent most of her 
time assisting in the kindergarten. 
She became a perfect little 
mother, adept at drying tears and 
wooing smiles. 

At twenty-two, Margaret 
Gaffney was so personable that 
the eyes of would-be-suitors fol- 
lowed her, but she seemed 
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immune to romance until, one 
day, Father McElroy, her pastor, 
introduced Charles Haughery. To 
this thin, tubercular, bewildered 
young immigrant, her sentiment 
richly went out. When he mus- 
tered enough courage to propose, 
Margaret surprised him with a 
ready acceptance. 

They were wed in the Baltimore 
Cathedral, and life opened up 
reasonably rosy to them; but soon 
a physician warned Margaret that 
if Charles’s health was to improve, 
a warmer climate must be sought. 
He suggested New Orleans. 

Most likely Mrs. Richard’s 
bounty furnished the financial 


means of the couple’s journey, 
and their 
Orleans. 
Their union was blessed with a 
child, but the delicate baby girl 


settlement in New 


died and Charles brooded and 
pined. Wanting to make some 
atonement to Margaret, he felt 
that he must relieve her tem- 
porarily from the burden of him- 
self and return to Ireland, to 
achieve, if possible, a degree of 
health and stamina that would 
make him worthy of her. 

Father James I. Mullon, first 
pastor of St. Patrick’s, advised 
Margaret to yield. “ You will be 
with him in spirit every moment,” 
said he, “and you'll be giving 
him an opportunity to learn to 
stand on his own two feet. Unless 
he makes a real effort to do that, 
he’ll never be a man.” 

After Charles departed on his 
voyage, which was destined to end 
jn eternity, Father Mullon, Pastor 
of St. Patrick’s, sought to fill the 
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dearth in Margaret’s life by bring- 
ing her to Poydras Asylum, a civic 
institution served by the Sisters of 
Charity. There, under the direc- 
tion of Sister Regis, she found the 
beautiful vocation for which she 
was so well fitted: the care of 
orphans. Love for the parentless 
little ones kept her own heart from 
breaking. 

Limited in their work by lay 
authority, Sister Regis and her 
daughters yearned for a foundation 
of their own. A large dilapidated 
house on New Levee Street, fall- 
ing to pieces and _ reputedly 
“ haunted ”, was available. 
Margaret suggested it. Sister Regis 
agreed. 

For the next two years, the 
wretched property, well named 
The Withers, was the orphans’ 
new home. Difficulties abounded, 
but Margaret showed herself 
capable of coping with them. 

To keep little stomachs fed was 
often as difficult as to keep little 
bodies warm, so she sallied forth 
with a basket to become—in time 
—the best-known beggar in town. 

“Push me out the door and I'll 
come in the window,” said 
Margaret calmly to a certain stingy 
grocer who later became a consis- 
tent and generous donor. He was 
but one of many who fell under 
the spell of her cool persistence 
and warm gratitude. 

Soon her success outgrew the 
basket and she secured a sizable 
cart. A donkey, about to be turned 
out to grass, became a prized pos- 
session, and under her gentle treat- 
ment the creature took a new lease 
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on life and a fresh access of 
energy. 

After two years, The Withers, 
increased in value because of the 
improvements volunteer labour 
had made, was sold by the owners. 
The orphans would have been 
homeless, had not Margaret found 
an abandoned plantation and in- 
duced the owner to grant the nuns 
a rent-free tenure. 

This place was better than the 
first, and Margaret conceived the 
idea of stocking its barn with a 
cow or two and starting a dairy 
which, given time and care, might 
guarantee a steady milk supply for 
the children and even yield a profit 
that could go into further develop- 
ments. 

The tenure of the plantation be- 
came shaky, and Sister Regis 
sighed for something permanent. 
“Build it,” advised Margaret. 
“On Camp Street there’s a suit- 
able site that, Father Mullon 
thinks, the good Foucher family 
would be willing to sign over. 


With a bank loan, you could start » 


without delay. And the entire 
debt will be paid off in ten years.” 
St. Patrick’s Orphanage rose. And, 
sure enough, by the end of the de- 
cade it was free from debt. 

During the ’fifties yellow fever 
scourged New Orleans, Like an 
angel of light Margaret moved 
through the shadows, nursing the 
stricken, shedding comfort, seek- 
ing, finding, and fostering be- 
reaved little ones. Her humanity 
knew no bounds. Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants—all were equally her 
beneficiaries. 

Contemplating the aftermath of 
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WARM WITH HER MEMORY 
ARGARET’S spirit lives on in 
New Orleans, sustained by a 
group of women organised into 
what is known as “The Margaret 
Haughery Club”. Each year 
these ladies provide a_ lavish 
Christmas party for orphans, 
just as Margaret used to do. 
Once in December, as the 
writer approached Margaret’s 
statue that rises in the little 
park, he saw a neatly but poorly 
clad woman kneeling. When he 
suggested that, for her health’s 
sake, she get up from the cold 
pavement, she softly replied : 
“This place is warm, Father, 
with the memory of Margaret. 
When life turns bleak, | always 
come here and never leave 
without a kind of Christmas 
peace and solace.” 
—Edward F. Murphy, S.S.J. 
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the plague, Sister Regis breathed 
to Margaret, “ There are so many 
parentless infants now, and they 
need such special care! We should 
have yet another home, one just 
for them.” And Margaret, a fresh 
spirit rising up from her very 
fatigue, promptly replied, “ Build 
it.” Hence a second institution, 
named after St. Vincent de Paul, 
came into being. It too owed its 
existence largely to Margaret’s 


Hitherto she had begged mostly 
from the poor. But now she felt 
ready, from her long experience as 
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a mendicant, to approach the rich, 
so she applied for employment in 
a big hostelry. 

Hired first as a laundress, she 
was quickly advanced, because of 
her efficiency and dependability, to 
service that brought her into con- 
tact with the guests. This enabled 
her to make many friends, for she 
was ever ready to render “ the 
little extra” that means so much. 


There is no record of her 
financial success at the St. Charles 
Hotel, but the indication is that it 
was large, for her assistance to 
both orphanages increased and she 
was enabled to buy shares in the 
D’Aquin bakery, of which she 
soon became chief stockholder and 
finally sole owner. This new enter- 
prise guaranteed bread for the 
orphans. 

Through the terrible years of 
the Civil War, she contrived to 
keep her bakery open. During the 
Federal occupation, General 
Benjamin Franklin Butler (dubbed 
by the people of the South “ The 
Beast”) ruled for almost a year 
with an iron hand. 

But Margaret did not recoil. 
Only through Butler could she get 
supplies for her little ones, and 
boldly she faced him in his 
Custom House headquarters. 
Butler admired Margaret’s 
courage, repeatedly let her have 
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what she nedeed, and even looked 
forward to her visits. 

By 1877 the occupation of 
Louisiana by Federal troops 
ended; reconstruction was over. 
But the life span of Margaret 
Haughery was coming to a close. 
On February 9, 1882, she quietly 
breathed her last. 

In the procession that bore 
Margaret to her entombment 
walked two Louisiana governors, 
the Mayor of New Orleans, 
representatives of the Chamber of 
Commerce, eleven groups of 
orphans, and hundreds of other 
Orleanians—Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, white and coloured. And all 
bowed in grief and reverence at 
the passing of one who had lived 
only to serve and had forgotten 
herself into memorability. 


Already the idea of raising 
money for a monument” was 
stirring, and the originators of it 
decided to accept only small dona- 
tions in order that the poor, whom 
Margaret had loved so much, 
might share the more in the 
tribute. 

There was some debate as to 
what should be carved on the 
memorial, but it was finally agreed 
that no inscription could be more 
appropriate than merely the 
Christian name of her who had 
exemplified Christianity. 


Ricut now I know about ten women who are tearing their 
hair out to go out with me. But who wants to go out with 


a bald-headed woman ? 


—M. W. 


BEFORE everything else, getting ready is the secret of success. 


—Henry Forp 





Did the great man utter profundities while 
the barber’s scissors snipped ? 


** Next, Please.” was 


Bernard Shaw 


EDWARD HYAMS 


CANNOT relax in a_barber’s 
chair. All over the south-east of 
London are to be found barbers 

whose temper, or nerve, has 
broken under the strain of the 
silent but quivering impatience 
which radiates from me as I sit 
under their careful hands. 

Some, on seeing me enter the 
shop, discover that they have to 
go out to an early lunch, or to 
shave some bedridden octogen- 
arian clergyman. I have deserved 
this, for although I say nothing, a 
resentment of the need for their 
services is implicit in the ill-grace 
with which I submit to their mini- 
strations, and the excessive tips 
with which I try to buy pardon. 

A part of these miseries I 
avoided by growing a beard, but 
even that had to be trimmed, and 
for many years I sought a barber 
-who would put up with me. I 
found him three years ago, a quiet, 
confident, easy man, little apt to 
talk, uninterested in sport, politics 
or weather, and too proud to be a 
salesman of toothpaste and hair 
oil. 

When he does speak it is by 


way of admonishment: “ It’s not 
the slightest use you fidgeting, 
you won't get done any sooner.’ 
Or, “If you was to sit still and 
stop scowling at that clock, which 
is kept seven minutes fast, I could 
do my work right.” My work; 
that is the point, just as a cook 
talks of her kitchen, a surgeon of 
his case. I am a job. 

Yet there are times when the 
barber feels that a silence has 
endured so long as to endanger the 
temporary, tenuous but important 
bond which unites barber and 
customer in what might almost be 
called a symbiotic relationship. 
Mutual satisfaction depends on its 
maintenance. And to maintain it 
he will. utter, at rare intervals, a 
remark carefully prepared to en- 
able me to reply in three words. 
The bond is thus remade from 
time to time; and on each occa- 
sion endures until his work is 
done. 

Can he have supposed that his 
remark yesterday was as indif- 
ferent, as calculated to spare me 
the trouble of thinking, as those 
he has been offering me for three 
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years? He had finished the hair 
and was doing the beard and we 
had been silent for five minutes, 
which is about the limit our 
speechless communion will stand 
without failing. Then—and I was 
expecting a remark—it came: 
“This is something,” he said, 
absently, concentrating on the cor- 
ner of the mouth, “ Bernard Shaw 
would never let me do.” 

I did not believe he had been 
Bernard Shaw’s barber; I did not 
believe that Bernard Shaw had a 
barber. But I was startled and dis- 
turbed because it was simply not 
the kind of joke my barber ever 
made. There was one from whom 
I had fled in despair, who used to 
do just that: he had a facetious 
tone and a ready tongue and used 
to invent whimsical little tales 
about himself. He was a scream. 


Was I to go through all that again? 
As I dwelt on this prospect, the 
barber explained his remark in 
three words: “Only the hair.” 
And there was something com- 


pletely convincing about it. 
Abruptly I knew that this was no 
joke, that Bernard Shaw had had 
his hair cut, and this man had cut 
it. I asked, only half convinced: 

“You really cut Bernard 
Shaw’s hair ” 

“ Dozens of times.” 

“Where?” I insisted. 

He told me; it was plausible. 
And he repeated: “Never the 
beard, only the hair. Not that he 
had much,” he added; “thin it 
was. Not as thin as yours, but thin. 
Come to that, he was over eighty.” 

I silently rejoiced, yet was 
sobered, too. It was great news 
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that Bernard Shaw, like me, had to 
have his hair cut, but a little dis- 
appointing. 

It suddenly occurred to me that 
I was wasting precious, counted 
time. There could hardly be three 
minutes to go to the completion of 
my beard-trim, and there could be 
no question of ever broaching this 
topic again: I would not have been 
willing to endanger the relaxing 
indifference between the barber 
and myself even if he had 
announced that he had cut 
Bernard Shaw’s throat. The modi- 
fied silence which composed our 
communion had been a work of 
time, but it could be destroyed in 
a matter of minutes. 

What question should I ask? 
What question was it my duty to 
ask? Because, for all I knew, 
Bernard Shaw was a talkative man 
in the barber’s chair. And if 
Bernard Shaw talked it must, 
though only to his barber, have 
been wit and wisdom. 

I said: “ Did he talk while you 
cut his hair?” 

“Ah, he talked. Very affable 
man, I always thought.” 

The lives of great men all re- 
mind us . . . ought I, too, to be 
affable? I asked: “What did he 
talk about?” 

“The weather,” said the bar- 
ber, “the weather. Always had a 
lot to say about the weather.” 

Nothing I have ever heard has 
given me so much pleasure. For it 
has always seemed to me that m 
interest in and propensity to talk 
about the weather is a flaw in me. 
Because this is not, for me, small 
talk. I am passionately intevested; 
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the only thing I listen to on the 
wireless with regularity and miss 
when I am away, is the weather 
forecast. And as it is out of the 
question to suppose that Shaw 
ever talked of anything he thought 
trivial, then he, too, must hav: 
thought the weather interesting. 

“Nothing else?” I said, “ just 
the weather?” 

“ That’s right,” the barber said, 
brushing hairs off my collar, “ and 
then, one day, a funny thing hap- 
pened. He didn’t like to be pointed 
at. Touchy, he was. A woman 
came into the shop with a little 
boy to have his hair cut, which 
they will do and it’s a nuisance 
what with the way some kids 
create, but you can’t refuse, the 
boy being father to the man as 
they say and the man needing a 
haircut 3,500 times in an average 
lifetime, which is 437 quids’ 
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worth of work for the barber. 
Well, this kid pipes up about the 
beard, the way they will, as you 
know. And his mother, instead of 
giving him a clip over the earhole 
which is what he deserved says: 
‘Yes, darling, that’s right. That’s 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and his beard 
is famous.’ Said it, you know, as 
if she’d invented his beard to 
amuse the boy, pleased as Punch. 
Know what he done? Flushed up 
like a girl. Fact. And he never 
come back to our shop.” 

Only when I was outside on the 
pavement did I think of the ques- 
tion I should really have liked to 
ask. How much had Shaw tipped? 
He was odd about money in his 
last decades and it would have 
amused me to know. But there can 
be no question of that now: 


encouraged, the barber might go 


on talking, talking, talking .. . 


A YOUNG man used to call his sweetheart Revenge because 


she was sweet. 


When they married he called his mother-in-law Delay be- 


cause she was dangerous. 


After they had been married a year or two he renamed 
his wife Fact because she was a stubborn thing. 

He was a lawyer and, judging by the housekeeping allow- 
ance he made to his wife, didn’t do very well, so she called 
him Necessity, because he knew no law. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON gave me some good advice. 
“ Create characters that have character,” he said. And 
I always tried to do that. My stories were always clean. I left 


sex in the Garden of Eden, 


Nowadays they write about psychopaths, The characters 
these writers create—why, if you saw one of them hit in the 
street you wouldn’t go out and pick up the body. 


—PETER B. KYNE 








*Humour is where you find it 











The Bowler Hat Brigade 


NIFORMS, WHICH MUST BE WORN 

by all seeking to be “ Some- 
thing in the City ” (London), con- 
sist of hard hat, white collar, 
black tie, black suit, black over- 
coat, black socks, black shoes, 
black umbrella, shammy gloves 
(for carrying, not wearing), brief- 
case (preferably battered to indi- 
cate usage and expert knowledge 
of stock market) and/or The 
Financial Times. 

Not to be  under-estimated, 
these gentry. They are part of 
that durable crown wheel of 
English society, the British Middle 
Class. Nor war, nor famine, nor 
pestilence—aye, nor even the 
exigencies of the Welfare State— 
could shake them. The spirit that 
built the Empire is with them yet. 

I wonder if there exists any- 
where else on earth so large a 
mass of citizens who dress exactly 
alike. Whenever the morning rush- 
hour finds me near a London 
Tube station I have to pause and 
watch the Bowler Hat Brigade 
flood from the trains. 

The sight, to my mind, is one 
of the wonders of the world. Each 
is a copy of the other, like a run 
of canned beef, processed, lab- 
elled and ready for consumption. 

They say it is the Englishman’s 
ache for anonymity that does it. I 
don’t know. The handful of brave 


hearts whom you and I have seen 
trying the same caper in Dublin, 
could not be accused of that 
motive, whatever else. 
—SEAN DuNNE in the Sunday 
Dispatch 


Fifty-six Years Ago 
NEVER WITHIN THE MEMORY OF 
the oldest resident in the his- 
toric little town of Tobercurry 
has an entertainment been pro- 
vided which proved so thoroughly 
attractive, interesting, and enjoy- 
able as that which was given be- 
fore a large audience in the Par- 
ochial School recently. 

Mr. Banks, assisted by Mr. 
McLoghry, with much zeal and 
ability exhibited by means of the 
cinematograph a grand series of 
animated pictures, which are some 
of the latest productions of 
Edison’s immortal genius. The 
entire proceedings lasted nearly 
three hours. During this long 
period the attention of the audi- 
ence never flagged, as they were 
spellbound by the realistic pictures 
before them. 

All the world’s great cities were 
shown with splendid effect, and 
some of the aged parishioners 
could not control their wild 
enthusiasm as they witnessed the 
apparent motion of trains, the roll- 
ing of carriages, the swift speed of 
cycles, the prancing of horses, 
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storms at sea, street scenes in 
foreign cities, and a great battle in 
progress near Pretoria. 
—Sligo Independent, March 
29, 1902 


Fisher’s Slumber 


NE OF THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY 

characters who came under my 
frequent magisterial notice was a 
man named Fisher. He was the 
most incorrigible drunkard that 
was to be found in Dublin. Edu- 
cated in Stockholm, and pro- 
ficient in several European lan- 
guages, he had also considerable 
classical attainments. His intem- 
perance had ruined his commer- 
cial interests. 

He was never violent, abusive 
or blasphemous when drunk, and 
as his senses returned he became 
courteous and submissive. By the 
police he was generally pitied. 
The magistrates were not severe 
on him, and in general the ruling 
in reference to him was deferred 
until the close of their sitting (four 
o’clock) and then the charge sheet 
was marked, “ Dismissed with a 
caution.” 

If there happened to be a pau- 
city of cases, we were not disin- 
clined to allow Fisher to address 
the bench, and state the grounds 
on which he expected exemption 
from punishment. He never 
“worshipped ” us, but invariably 
named the magistrate with the 
prefix of “ My dear.” 

I recollect a short speech hav- 
ing been made by him before my- 
self, which excited my surprise 
and admiration. The charge 
against him was “Drunk on a 
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MORE ECONOMICAL 
ONG sneered at by those 
who fail to grasp its subtle- 

ties, the good practical joke 
will long stand as the salt of an 
otherwise routine existence. 

Hugh Troy, a tall Irish- 
Manhattanite with a zest for 
life, is a legendary exponent of 
the art—a simple example being 
the time he'arranged to meet a 
friend on the corner of 43rd 
and Madison Avenue for a cock- 
tail. 

Prior to the friend's arrival, 
the tall Mr. Troy planted a small 
cocktail shaker on a high ledge 
of the Biltmore Hotel wail. 
When the friend arrived, Mr. 
Troy reached up to the ledge 
and poured each of them a 
drink. 

“it’s more economical this 
way,” he said, as he toasted his 
startled friend. 

—Saturday Review (New York) 
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public thoroughfare,” and the con- 
stable stated that he found Mr. 
Fisher lying on the steps of a hall- 
door in Peter Street, fast asleep, 
and having been aroused, he was 
very drunk, but quiet. 

“ My dear Mr. Porter,” said the 
prisoner, “I acknowledge and 
regret my lapse from propriety— 
Facilis descensus Averm. I have, 
however, been severely punished. 
I reclined on the steps where your 
constable found me, and immedi- 
ately I sank into a slumber which, 
had it lasted for ever, would have 




















“ Had a little trouble getting away—I got married this morning.” 


—Humour Variety. 





afforded me a blissful immortality. 
Sweet visions of the past, retro- 
spections of youthful joys, un- 
tainted by the errors and cares of 
the present, monopolised my 
imagination. A mother’s lips were 
pressed to mine. A father’s smile 
gladdened my heart. I had clasped 
a sister’s hand, and a brother’s 
arm encircled my neck. The home 
of my childhood arose before me, 
and the garden, with which my 
earliest recollections were associ- 
ated, appeared in luxuriant, vernal 
beauty. The strong hand of your 
officer, firmly but not rudely 
applied, dispelled the delightful 
scene in which I was entranced, 
and recalled me to the sad reality 
of captivity and degradation. Have 
I not already suffered enough to 
justify the clemency which I 
implore?” 

He was cautioned and dis- 
charged. Having been brought 
before me on four successive 
mornings, I told him that I would 


not permit his coming so fre- 
quently, and that I adjudged him 
to pay a shilling, or to be confined 
for twenty-four hours. Thereupon 
he replied, “ I regret, my dear Mr. 
Porter, that on this occasion you 
do not manifest your usual equa- 
nimity. I acknowledge my fault, 
but I am not worse today than I 
was yesterday or any of the pre- 
vious days. Moreover, I must res- 
pectfully submit that you are 
greatly mistaken in your remarks 
as to my coming so often. I never 
came before you or any magis- 
trate. I was always brought. If the 
police will leave me as they find 
me, I shall never complain of their 
want of attention, nor shall I ever 
intrude on your presence. Strike 
off that paltry shilling, and let me 
depart once more.” 

I told the constable to remove 
the prisoner, upon which he ex- 
claimed, “If you are obdurate, 
and insist on marking a penalty, 
put five shillings on the sheet. It 
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wili look more respectable, and 
there is just the same chance of 
its payment.” 

Fisher continued a_ hopeless, 
persistent drunkar@, On a winter’s 
night in 1856 he betook himself to 
a limekiln in Luke Street. He lay 
down too near the edge and fell 
asleep, never to awake again in 
this world. Suffocated by the 
fumes of the kiln, his body, after 
an inquest verdict of “ accidental 
death,” was consigned to a 
pauper’s coffin. 

—FRANK THORPE PORTER, 
Gleanings (1875) 


The Wit’s Chance 


JONATHAN SWIFT—THE FIRST 

cliché expert—published in 1738 
a frightening book entitled Com- 
plete Collection of Genteel Conver- 
sation ,... Now Used in the Best 
Companies of England, in which 
he gathered a huge heap of 
mouldy platitudes, stale witticisms 
and meaningless tag ends of 
phrases to show what passed for 
sprightly talk among the members 
of the smart set of his time. And 
what makes the book frightening 
is that one could swear that most 
of it had been tape-recorded 
yesterday. 

Such tag ends as “ talk of the 
devil,” “a brown study,” “half 
seas over,” “it’s all in the day’s 
work ” and “ a sight for sore eyes.” 
Such profundities as “ Marriages 
are made in heaven,” “ You can’t 
have your cake and eat it” and 
“Oh, the wonderful works of 
nature, that a black hen should lay 
a white egg.” Such gastronomic 
witticisms as “I love it (some 
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food), but it doesn’t love me ” and 
“ He was a bold man that first ate 
an oyster.” 

Swift assured the reader that 
“there is not one single witty 
phrase in the whole collection 
which had not received the stamp 
and approbation of at least 100 
years.” 

But then, as now, there was one 
use of clichés so satisfying that it 
almost justified their existence: as 
the basis of a great deal of wit. 
The familiarity of a cliché can be 
relied on to lead the listener’s or 
hearer’s mind into a definite 
groove where the wit can lie in 
wait for him. The opening words 
suggest an inevitable conclusion, 
and in the expectation of this in- 
evitability is the wit’s chance. 

So Oscar Wilde’s “ Punctuality 
is the thief of time,” Samuel 
Butler’s “It’s better to have loved 
and lost than never to have lost 
at all,” and Addison Mizener’s 
“None but the brave desert the 
fair.” 

—BERGEN Evans in the New 
York Times Magazine 


Inordinate Affections 

[JN MILAN ON ONE OF THOSE 
open-air bookstalls which enrich 

walks in Continental cities, I 


found a curious work called 
Aneddoti Bibliografici. It is a work 
wholly devoted to stories against 
librarians and bibliophiles, gene- 
rally directed against their ignor- 
ance if they were librarians and 
their unscrupulousness if they 
were bibliophiles. 

There is a story of an 18th- 
century Cardinal who used his 
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position to the full when a 
Nuncio in Germany. He used to 
go to the libraries of religious 
houses and get them to give him 
their treasures in return for his 
special blessing. 

But if they were reluctant to 
make this exchange, he told them 
he had come to work in their 
library and must have the key to 
make sure he would not be dis- 
turbed. Then he posted his 
servant Outside the window and 
quietly passed out to him those 
rare books which he wished to 
abstract. 

—D.W. in The Tablet 


One Minor Detail 
] WAS IN THE GAELTACHT; LEARN- 
ing Irish was the official reason 
for my sojourn there, but I found 
so many other things to do that 
any Irish I learned was not the 
kind you meet on examination 
papers. One way or another, I be- 
came very friendly with all the 
local lads and, when they found 
out I was a Kilkennyman, they im- 
mediately concluded that no 
further credentials were needed to 
make me a terrific acquisition for 
their local hurling team. (Theirs 
—need I say it?—was strictly a 
football county.) 
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Anyway, I was enlisted and 
turned out for them on the very 
next Sunday against a neighbour- 
ing parish. At half-time our stock 
was very low: two goals down and 
set to face sun and wind after the 
interval. Some wiseacre suggested 
that I, being more or less bred to 
this hurling business, should say a 
few words to my dispirited col- 
leagues. 

Now, saying a few words is a 
favourite weakness of mine, so I 
made haste to deliver a short 
address which, pardon my conceit, 
sent that team out, fire in their 
eyes, to do or die for the white- 
washed walls of the little village. 

Every man of them hurled like a 
hero, and I honestly do believe we 
would have won the game had not 
our goalman proved utterly in- 
capable of stopping anything 
smaller than a haystack. Still, we 
did show so great an improvement 
in the second half, even though 
well beaten, that I always look 
back on that game as marking the 
greatest triumph of my oratorical 
powers. 

There is one minor detail which, 
I suppose, lends some kind of 
moral to the tale. You see, I was 
the goalman. 

—PaTRICK PURCELL 


AN old Chinese proverb runs: “ If there is righteousness in 
the heart, there will be beauty in character. If there is 

beauty in character, there will be harmony in the home. If 

there is harmony in the home, there will be order in the 

nation. Where there is order in the nation, there will be 

peace in the world.” This is the proper sequence. 

—Joun H. Crowe 


‘THE journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step. 





Colum can recite even his 
longest poems without a note 


or a pause 


Padraic has a 
Teeming Brain 


HE eager, vital little man with 

an eye as bright as a spar- 

row’s, the enterprise of a 
young man and the wisdom of an 
old, is known vicariously to every 
good ballad-lover and by name to 
every schoolchild, 

In writing She Moved Through 
the Fair, Padraic Colum over- 
reached himself, by assimilating so 
perfectly the idiom of the ballad 
as to write a song that has be- 
come “folk”; few royalties are 
paid for its performance, since 
singers, arrangers and publishers 
have long assumed that its author 
was the great Anon., its words 
safely in the Public Domain. Yet 
the song was based on the merest 
hint in an inferior ballad that was 
“ straying around asking to be in- 
corporated in any composition”. 

The Old Woman of the Roads, 
learned by generations of children, 
has made Padraic Colum’s name as 
familiar as that of the author of 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
In this he is unlucky, since this 
early work is neither typical nor 
his best, and it is not only as a 
poet that he will be remembered: 
though his first book Wild Earth, 
is still in print after fifty years, 


Born in a workhouse, where his 
father was Master, Colum was one 
of that group of brilliant young 
men at the beginning of the cen- 
tury who founded and contributed 
to the Irish Review, whose plays 
were performed at the Abbey, 
whose novels and poems have be- 
come classics. 

Jame Joyce, James Stephens and 
Padraic Colum were all born in 
1882, and close to them in age 
and friendship were Seamus 
O’Sullivan, Thomas MacDonagh, 
Padraic Pearse and Joseph Plun- 
kett. Those of the group who 
joined the Irish Volunteers in 
1913 and the I.R.B. later were 
executed in 1916. 

Though the years before the 
first World War were prolific in 
the arts here, Ireland was tardy of 
recognition, especially in that 
monetary encouragement so neces- 
sary to the writer; and while 
penury may be an excellent stimu- 
lus to the arts, it is extremely un- 
comfortable for the artist. 

The honour of publication of a 
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poem or the production of a play 
was frequently considered ample 
reward for the author, and Colum 
recalls that after the first night of 
his Thomas Muskerry at the 
Abbey, forty-eight years ago, the 
fruit of his success was tea and 
sausages in the flat of Mary 
Maguire, a clever, vivacious, red- 
haired critic and contributor to the 
Irish Review. She later became his 
wife, and later still his fellow- 
teacher of Comparative Literature 
at Columbia University. 

Dublin might be appreciative, 
but it was not generous, and in 
1914 Colum and his bride, having 
discovered that Ireland could give 
them no living, emigrated to New 
York. At first they found them- 
selves little better off. British pro- 
paganda at the beginning of the 
war was powerful and persuasive, 
and those who might have given 
work to the young writers were 
dissuaded, on the ground that they 
might be spies or rebels or both. 
As friends of Arthur Griffith they 
were Sinn Feiners, which in 
propaganda terms meant pro- 
Germans 


Finding the lecture platforms 
and the larger newspapers closed 
to him, Colum found he had an 
unrealised investment, a love and 
knowledge of Irish folklore prob- 


U nwilling “ Pupil” ? 
MOTHER’s note to teacher: 
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ably unrivalled at that time. 

Folklore could scarcely be sub- 
versive, so he was allowed to con- 
tribute a series of folktales to the 
children’s pages of the New York 
Tribune. Later, illustrated by the 
brilliant Hungarian artist, Willy 
Pogany, these stories were the 
basis of the famous King of Ire- 
land’s Son, long a classic, and 
greatly translated, most recently 
into German. Annual volumes of 
folktales from many countries fol- 
lowed, the best known being The 
Voyagers, Orpheus and The 
Legends of Hawaii. 

An indefatigable conversation- 
alist, with little outside stimulus 
(beyond the unlrish one of coffee), 
he can talk brilliantly and for 
hours on philosophy, folklore, 
poetry, history, even geography, 
and, unlike most poets of today, 
he is prepared to recite even his 
longest poems without a note or 
a hesitation. 

He is never idle. His impres- 
sive Collected Poems was pub- 
lished in New York in 1953, and, 
in addition, he has written novels, 
plays and biographies—the latest, 
Our Friend, James Foyce, in col- 
laboration with his wife, since 
deceased. His life of Arthur Grif- 
fith is to be published later in 
the year. 


“Please send Michael to the 


clinic at half-past two with his eyes, because they close 


at three.” 


A MAN who has no office to go to is a trial of which you 


can have no conception. 


—BERNARD SHAW 





She married into French royalty, but never shared the 
throne she dreamed about 


Betsey—the Belle of 
Baltimore 


DORAN HURLEY 


F a quiz contestant were asked 
what American girl of Irish 
parents married into European 
royalty, all chances are he would 
name Grace Kelly. But the Prince 
of Monaco is merely a Serenity 
and Grace’s mother is not of Irish 
birth or descent. Let’s try again. 
If the contestant were asked 
what Baltimore (Maryland) girl 
married into the aura of kingship 


the answer might well be Wallis 


Windsor; but not if the Irish 
parents had been stipulated or that 
a Catholic bishop performed the 
ceremony. 

This American girl was 
Elizabeth (or Betsey) Patterson, 
who married the young brother of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The mar- 
riage was performed on Christmas 
Eve, 1803, when she was eighteen 
and Jerome nineteen. At the time 
he held the title of First Consul of 
France. 

When Napoleon became Em- 

ror of the French he made 
| neal King of Westphalia, but it 


was a throne Betsey was not to 


share. 
Betsey was the daughter of 
William Patterson, born in Fanad, 


County Donegal. He came to 
America as a young lad and 
worked his way up from a minor 
post in a counting house to be- 
come a financial magnate, first 
president of the Bank of Mary- 
land. 

Betsey was a gay Baltimore belle 
in a city noted for its beautiful 
women and, with her father’s 
great wealth, a great catch for the 
stripling Jerome Bonaparte, whose 
family fortunes had only begun to 
rise. It seems to have been a whirl- 
wind courtship, but hardheaded 
William Patterson was not too 
much impressed. 

He knew his Betsey and her 
waywardness and wilfulness, Of 
her he was later to say, “ She has 
caused me more anxiety . . . than 
all my other children put together 
and her folly and misconduct 
has occasioned me a train of 
expense that first and last has 
caused me much money.” 

Nevertheless, she was his own 
daughter. As a poor farmer’s son 
he had his doubts about marrying 
into the “quality”, foreign at 
that. So, although he was a Pres- 
byterian, he insisted that the mar- 
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riage be so solemnised that it must 
in all ways have full European 
recognition. 

He insisted on a Catholic cere- 
mony, and the marriage was solem- 
nised by Bishop John Carroll. The 
matriage certificate is preserved in 
the Baltimore Cathedral archives. 

Marital happiness was short- 
lived for Betsey. Following the 
marriage, she and Jerome sailed 
for Europe on one of her father’s 
ships, the Erin. Parted at Lisbon, 
Jerome was ordered to Paris and 
Betsey was forbidden to land. She 
went on to England, where their 
son, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
was born at Camberwell, July 7, 
1805. 

She and her husband never met 
again. “The Corsican ogre,” as 
many people were to 
Napoleon, was incensed at what 
he considered Jerome’s indis- 
cretion. He set out to break the 
marriage. 

He appealed to Pope Pius VII 
to have the marriage annulled. 
William Patterson’s canniness 
proved well justified. The mar- 
riage, performed by a bishop, was 
in complete Catholic order. The 
seventh Pius rejected Napoleon’s 
peremptory demands. Some his- 
torians see in this rejection the 
beginning of Napoleon’s great 
enmity towards the Pope, which 
resulted in his impious captivity 
and exile from Rome. 

A docile French Council of 
State did annul the marriage for 
what such an annulment was 
worth. In 1815, twelve years after 
their marriage, Betsey received a 
divorce by special act of the Mary- 
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land legislature. With the fall of 
Napoleon from power, she had 
just about despaired of gaining 
Bape for herself and her 


She never married again. But in 
the meantime Napoleon had mar- 
ried off his brother to Princess 
Catherine of Wurttemberg and 
made him King of Westphalia. 

Betsey passed much of her time 
in Europe battling unceasingly for 
the rights of her son. Oddly, after 
Napoleon’s downfall, she became 
very good friends with his family, 
if not with her legitimate husband, 
Jerome, Madame Letizia, Napo- 
leon’s mother, was affable and 
kind to her, and his sister, Pauline, 
made much of her. 

Napoleon III, whose rights to be 
the successor to the first and great 
Napoleon were actually less than 
that of her son, finally acknowl- 
edged that son’s legitimacy but 
not his heirdom to the imperial 
crown, which the weak third 
Napoleon was so shortly to lose. 

Betsey finally gave up hope 
when the son, whose cause she was 
really pushing, even more than her 
own striving ambition, married a 
Baltimore girl, Susan Williams. 
Betsey had so counted upan his 
marrying into European nobility. 

Although Betsey herself never 
became a Catholic, she had Arch- 
bishop John Carroll baptise the 
boy and she later sent him 
to Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Maryland. Young 
Jerome was a devout Catholic, and 
at his wedding on November 3, 
1829, to Miss Williams, Bishop 
James Whitfield, Archbishop Car- 
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roll’s successor, performed the 
ceremony. 

His uncle, Napoleon, was dead 
by then. But all the other members 
of the Bonaparte family, headed by 
his grandmother, Madame Letizia, 
sent him presents and congratula- 
tions. Betsey, in Europe at the 
time, would not reconcile herself 
to the marriage. She stayed on in 
Europe, ignoring even the letter 
that told her that she had become 
a grandmother. 

She lived in a frenzy of restless- 
ness, of Paris gowns and striking 
jewels, entertaining and being en- 
tertained by what today would be 
called “ café society.” She did not 
return to Baltimore until her 


father was dying and her grandson 
nearly four years old. 

It was a blow to Betsey when 
her father died, for he had prac- 


tically disinherited her. But she 
did have his business acumen. By 
canny investments and frugal 
living, she turned what little he 
had left her into a fortune that 
netted her 10,000 dollars a year. 
At the time of her death, she was 
worth upwards of a million dollars. 
Betsey now centred all her 
hopes on her two grandchildren, 
Jerome Bonaparte III, and his 
much younger brother, Charles. 
After the death of Napoleon III, 
she envisioned her grandson, 
Jerome, as succeeding to the 
French throne. He had served with 
distinction in the French armies 
and had personally aided the 
Empress Eugenie in her escape to 
England after the debacle of the 
Franco-Prussian War. 


It was a wild dream, for 


Eugenie’s son, the Prince Imperial, 
was closest in line if monarchy 
were re-established in France, But 
— hugged the thought to her- 
self. 

She grew more and more frugal 
and even miserly. For forty years 
she was a familiar if eccentric 
figure in the business section of 
Baltimore, in her black velvet bon- 
net with frayed yellow plumes and 
the red silk umbrella that she was 
never without. She lived shabbily 
in an uncarpeted room with twenty 
trunks of her Paris finery piled 
against the dingy whitewashed 
walls. She preferred real estate as 
an investment, and to save money 
she collected her own rents. 

Her fury was great—and it is 
reported that she was close to a 
stroke—when all her visionary 
hopes were dashed by young 
Jerome’s return to America and 
his marriage to an American, Mrs. 
Caroline Edgar, in 1871. 

From all written accounts she 
paid comparatively little attention 
to her young grandson, Charles 
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Joseph Bonaparte. Yet it was he 
who of his own personal distinc- 
tion brought back the lustre of the 
Bonaparte name and extended it 
nobly into our own century. 
Charles Bonaparte’s mother was 
a Presbyterian like his grand- 


mother, but the boy was brought 
up by Catholic tutors and teachers 
under the eye of his devout father. 
His Faith, for which he had a 
—s loyalty, was very close to 


After he had finished Harvard 
Law School and entered the prac- 
tice of law successfully in Balti- 
more, he became intensely inter- 
ested in good government and in 
civil service reform. Political cor- 
ruption of any sort offended his 
personal integrity. 

When Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came President in 1901, he kept 
Charles Bonaparte in almost con- 
tinual service, as a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, as 
special counsel in the investigation 
of postal service frauds, and then 
as Secretary of the Navy. A Con- 
stantinople newspaper, comment- 
ing on his position as Navy 
Secretary, observed that he was in 
command of a vastly greater fleet 
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than his great-uncle, Napoleon I. 

In 1906, he was named Attorney 
General, the position for which his 
great legal talents were most fitted, 
and where he was largely the man 
behind Roosevelt’s successful fight 
against the great trusts. 

Betsey did not live to see her 
flesh and the name of Bonaparte 
so signally honoured by her grand- 
son’s selection for not one but two 
posts in a Presidential Cabinet at a 
time when the choice of a Catholic 
was rare. She died in 1879 at 94. 

“ As I have been lonely in life, 
I wish to be alone in death.” With 
wry Irish humour she ordered to 
be carved on her tombstone the 
lines from Macbeth: “ After life’s 
fitful fever she sleeps well.” 

Charles Bonaparte, the last of 
any distinction in the Bonaparte 
family, died in 1921, He had been 
devotedly married for nearly fifty 
years to Ellen Channing Day, but 
they had no children. 

At the conclusion of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s terms, Charles retired 
to private practice in Baltimore, 
where he and his dear friend, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, were the most 
universally recognised figures on 
the city’s streets. 
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On the Beeton Track 


WIFE (leaving note for husband): 


“I have had to run 


around to mother. You'll find your dinner in page 9 of 


the cookery book, darling.” 
Making Room 


‘TEACHER to small boy: “ It’s very generous of 
your resignation wo’ 


but I don’t believe 
crowded school situation. 


> Patrick, 
help our 





It began with “ Ooh, Oh, Ah, Eh, E”... 


Oul’ Dan Tried to Make 
Us Singers 


JOHN M. MADDOCK 


SHALL always remember the 
Tunging lessons with Oul’ Dan. 
Beefy Oul’ Dan, with his red 
face and heavy jowls, was our 
headmaster. He took our class for 
singing everv  onday evening. I 
can still feel . ° grey eyes under 
heavy brows glaring in my direc- 
tion over the tops of his 
glasses... 

How the heart stood still and 

then thud-thudded again in anti- 
cipation of four of his “ specials ”! 
Two strokes of his dreaded “ pot- 
stick ” (pointer) on each palm ani 
your legs trembled for a week 
after. ; 
The first few Mondays we were 
summoned down, one by one, to 
the aged harmonium for a voice 
test to determine whether we were 
sopranos, second sopranos or altos. 
The old instrument nearly fell 
apart under the master’s. jabbing 
index finger as he gave each boy 
the key to start the scale, 

Jackser Murphy, who wore a 
ragged topcoat in school all the 
year round, was one of the first 
called down from the back of the 
gallery. 

“T can’t sing, sir,” he announced 
baldly. 


Oul’ Dan stared at him for a 
moment, then thundered: “ Did 
you ever hear that the bird who 
can sing and won’t sing can be 
made sing? And I’m the very man 
who'll make you sing!” He 
grabbed the pointer. 

Lashing Jackser across the back 
with it, and raising a cloud of dust 
from the ancient overcoat, he 
shouted: “ Now, the scales!” 

Well, at the end of ten minutes 
of Jackser’s efforts, Oul’ Dan con- 
fessed himself flummoxed. “You’re 
a puzzle,” he growled at Jackser. 
“ But [ll chance you in the altos.” 

When my turn came he cried 
jovially: “Here’s another man 
going to put his shoulder to the 
wheel.” 

I grinned feebly as I stood ner- 
vously in front of the head. Then 
suddenly he ket a roar at me: 
“Why are you so pale about the 
gills? You’re not going to be mur- 
dered, man!” 

The class howled dutifully at 
these sallies. Apart from enjoying 
the humiliation of the victim as 
boys will, it paid to keep Oul’ Dan 
in good humour. 

However, this time his attention 
was suddenly diverted from me 
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when he shouted brutally at the 
unfortunate “ Specky ” Nolan who 
was staring myopically through 
the window: “Now, fifty-four 
eyes! D’you want to crack the 
glass?” The class roared... 

When the voice testing was 
completed, and the class divided 
into sopranos, second sopranos 
and altos, we made a start at learn- 
ing to sing Eileen Aroon in Gaelic 
in three parts. 

One evening, our teacher hay- 
ing impressed on us the necessity 
of opening our mouths wide to 
give full volume to the notes, we 
began voice exercises—‘ Ooh, 
Oh, Ah, Eh, E!” 

I was sitting on the gallery right 
under Oul’ Dan’s_ expansive 
paunch when he announced: 


“ Ray, the grave, prayerful note,” 
and opened his big mouth to its 


fullest extent in demonstration. I 
found myself staring fascinatedly 
down a red cavern flanked by 
blackened stumps of teeth. 

Fear of the master fought an 
overwhelming desire to laugh 
explosively. Fear won the issue and 
I stifled my insane mirth. Not so 
two of my pals behind me who 
suddenly broke into uproarious 
merriment at the spectacle of that 
enormous open mouth. 

The big mouth snapped shut 
with shark-like suddenness; the 
red face flushed to the balding 
forehead; and then—sure sign of 
anger—the tongue thrust out be- 
tween gapped front teeth. The 
room was hushed . . . 

“Oh!” he bellowed. “ Funny 
fellows, ch? Well, Pll give you 
something to laugh at!” 
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He rested one huge paw on my 
shoulder so that I felt he’d drive 
me down through the floor. Then 
he brought the “ pot-stick” into 
play. There was no more laughter 
that evening ... 

Eventually the day came when 
Oul’ Dan thought we were ready 
to have a go at the three-part 
singing of Eileen Aroon, 

“ Now, you all know your parts, 
boys,” he said. “ We’ve been at it 
long enough. Ready. Go!” The 
old harmonium was jabbed and it 
sobbed and squeaked its protest. 

Well, briefly, rock ’n’ roll is 
soothing chamber music in com- 
parison with the bedlam we loosed 
singing each other’s parts. 

“ Merciful heavens!” Oul’ Dan 
shouted, “Stop! Is that the best 
you can do after all these weeks?” 
He glared threateningly at us and 
we feared a massacre. 

However, he calmed down and 
started us off again. But this time 
he took the precaution of moving 
along the rows of boys in the gal- 
lery, head down and ear cocked to 
detect false notes. Suddenly, paus- 
ing close to me, he yelled: “ Stop! 
Stop! It’s this clown here.” 

I nearly collapsed with fright, 
for I was sure I was singing my 
alto part. But it was Jackser 
Murphy who got a tremendous 
clout of the “ pot-stick ”. 

“I might have known it, 
Murphy,” Oul’ Dan said bitterly. 
“ Knocking out the whole class. 
Get out to the porch and stay 
there, you crow!” 

Jackser thankfully cleared out 
and spent the rest of the lesson 
with his nose pressed to the glass 
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pane of the door behind the 
teacher’s back, making faces at the 
class, keeping us in an agony of 
suppressed laughter. 

We never did manage Eileen 
Aroon in three parts. 


* * * 


Years afterwards a few of us, 
ex-pupils of Oul’ Dan, grown up 
and long left school, were having 
a drink one evening in a suburban 
pub when Terry Doyle drew atten- 
tion to an old chap at the counter 
having a “small one ”. 

“Do you fellows 
anyone?” he asked. 

We looked over. Yes, it was 
Oul’ Dan all right! Older and 
greyer, but there was no mistaking 
the burly figure and the wine-red 
face; the big stomach with its 
spreading gold watch-chain. 

Then Terry had an idea... 


recognise 
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We began singing softly in Gaelic 
Eileen Aroon—but not in three 
parts! 

After some time the old man at 
the counter turned slowly, and, 
leaning on his walking-stick, stared 
suspiciously at us over the top of 
his glasses, raising the bushy grey 
eyebrows ... 

Presently, he walked over, 
stopped in front of our corner 
table and rumbled: “All right, 
lads, all right. You have the advan- 
tage of me. Who are you anyway?” 
We told him. 

He was delighted. Questions 
and answers mingled with the 
drinks. The retired headmaster 
became young and vigorous again; 
the grey eyes were alight and 
alert... 

The evening finished with the 
four of us singing Eileen Aroon in 
great heart under the baton of 
Oul’ Dan’s walking-stick. 
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The Nightingale is Dead 
] GREw up in the middle of real talkers. a were all good, 

but there were a few who were s 

I can’t define a good talker. I should say that one sort of 
good talker is the genius who turns you into a good listener. 
Another, perhaps better, talker is he who forces you to hurl 
questions at him, and who takes these questions on the wing 
and replies to them without any emphatic halt in the matter 
that he is actually set upon. 

If everything in talk isn’t on the wing, ’tis on the ground, 
it has become pedestrian, the nightingale is dead. 

—JAMES STEPHENS 


"THERE is no good in oeene with the inevitable. The only 


argument available unth 
overcoat. 


an east wind is to put on your 





“Oh, many’s the day, with my dog and my gun, 


I roamed o’er Slieve Gallion for pastime and fun 
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Happy Days on a 
Derry Farm 


A. W. COTTON 


OOKING over to the Dublin 

mountains the lines of the old 

ballad, Sweet Slieve Gallion’s 
Brae, come back to me, and my 
thoughts race through the years to 
my boyhood days, spent on my 
father’s farm at the foot of Slieve 
Gallion in County Derry. 

What a splendid view lies be- 
fore one looking out over the 
country from that mountain on a 
bright summer day. One sees a 
country of industrious small 
farmers : the white-washed houses 
gleaming amidst green trees, the 
well-tilled farms, the fields of 
corn or potatoes with their bright 
blossoms, flax waving gently in 
the light breeze, the green of the 
meadows and pastures. Away in 
the distance the waters of Lough 
Neagh sparkle in the sun. Further 
away to the east rise the Divis 
mountains. Away to the left is 
Slemish where St. Patrick prayed 
while he tended the sheep of 
Milchu. 

Here at the foot of the moun- 
tain is the little stream whose 
waters turned the wheels of the 
scutch mills. There is the mill- 


dam, the meadow and the little 
“island” where I often played. 
There is the deep bank where my 
brother and I caught three eels 
one day. Yonder at the “Kesh” on 
the river is where I would ride a 
young foal down to water after 
coming home from school. 

Yonder at the head of the mea- 
dow is the deep water-logged 
swamp or “sward” where one 
dark night Mickey Donnelly’s 
cow would have been drowned 
had not our dog given warning to 
my mother, who sent my brother 
and myself racing off to warn the 
neighbours while my father got 
ropes and a hurricane-lamp. 

As I visualise the scene my 
thoughts go back to the peaceful 
Sunday mornings when the bells 
called the people to worship. I see 
them coming from their farms. I 
hear again the friendly greetings 
as they meet on the county road 
and Protestant and Roman 
Catholic travel along together, 
only parting to go to their par- 
ticular places of worship. 

My constant companion and 
playmate was a Roman Catholic 
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boy of my own age. He was 
called “Wee James”, to distin- 
guish him from his father. How 
often we two “hae paddled in the 
burn ”, fished for little trout hid- 
ing under stones, raced or 
wrestled together. Often he 
helped me herd the cows and keep 
the wild ones from the green corn. 
At harvest time he and I often 
“held the rod” to keep back the 
corn from the flashing blades of 
the scythes of the mowers. 

The neighbours were always 
ready to help one another. “ Mor- 
rowing ” was the regular custom. 
One neighbour would give a day’s 
work to another and would be re- 
paid by that neighbour giving a 
day’s work in return. In any case 
of sickness or trouble or misfor- 
tune the neighbours were never 
backward in giving a_ helping 
hand. 

I believe that those who live 
closest to nature are the nearest 
to God, for I have found the same 
spirit of goodwill and friendly co- 
operation among the peoples of 
the West, the South and the East. 
I have lived for years in each of 
the four provinces, and I always 
received the kindly welcome and 
felt as much at home among the 
people as I did in my own native 
parish. 

Life in the country was plea- 
sant, though the work on the 
farm was hard for both men and 
women. In Spring, ploughing, 
harrowing, planting and sowing, 
and the other odd jobs kept every- 
one busy from morning to night. 
In Summer there was still plenty 
to do—attending to crops, dig- 
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SPAILPIN FANACH 


NE very welcome visitor was 

a wandering labourer called 
“ Paddy Pronntaigh” (Generous 
Paddy). He rambled all over the 
country from Derry to Cork, 
and over England and Scotland, 
working wherever fancy took 
him. Our house was always a 
home from home for him. He 
was never refused work, for he 
was honest and reliable, a lovable 
character, but he could never 
stay very long in one place. 

He had a fund of droll stories, 
and we used to enjoy listening 
to him telling of his travels and 
adventures. He would never 
leave a farmer in the lurch; he 
would stay on if his service was 
required. 

When the time came for him 
to go, he would draw his wages 
and, with many handshakes and 
good wishes, would set off with 
all his earthly goods tied up in 
a large, coloured handkerchief. 

—A. W. Cotton 
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ging potatoes, cutting and saving 
hay, the long days at the “ Moss ”, 
or bog, cutting and winning the 
turf for the year’s supply of fuel. 

Later .on the turf had to be 
carted home from the mountain 
bog and stacked in a sheltered 
place close to the house for every- 
day use, as nothing but turf was 
used for fuel. During Autumn 
everyone would be busy harvest- 
ing the crops, cutting, lifting, 
stooking the corn, then carting it 
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te the haggard to be stacked and, 
later on, threshed. 

One of the hardest jobs on the 
farm was the pulling of the flax. 
That crop had to be pulled by 
hand, and it was back-tiring work 
stooping to grasp the flax close to 
the roots to pull it cleanly from 
the ground. Then it was bound in 
sheaves with rush bands. After- 
wards it was steeped in the flax- 
ponds to allow it to be thoroughly 
retted. It was then lifted out of 
the flax-pond and spread out to 


When dry it was carefully lifted 
and tied in sheaves preparatory to 
loading and carting it off to be 
stacked at the scutch mill, where 
it went through the whole process 
of rolling, tricking, buffing, 
cleaning, hanking and tying up 
into bales for marketing. 

In my young days there was 
hardly any machinery in use on 
the farms. Horses were used for 
ploughing, harrowing, grubbing, 
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rolling and carting. Corn and hay 
were cut with scythes; the corn 
was lifted and tied in sheaves by 
manual labour; and, although 
horse-rakes were coming into 
use, most of the hay was gathered 
and turned by hand-rakes and the 
corn threshed by hand with a flail. 
The women had their own 
special work, too—cooking food 
for the workers; preparing the 
food for the cattle, the poultry, 
and the pigs; churning and making 
butter; washing and cleaning, and 
often giving a hand in the fields. 
Winter brought its own par- 
ticular work: trimming hedges 
and repairs of various kinds with 
many odd jobs to be done. The 
young people had their own plea- 
sures during the winter, sliding on 
the ice-covered flax-ponds, snow- 
balling and sleighing. During the 
long winter nights the neigh- 
bours would call in on their 
“ céilidh ** for a chat, and stories 
would be told around the hearth. 
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Putting It Baldly 
‘Tue bald-headed partners beamed benignly when the 
beautiful blonde secretary beseeched an afternoon off. 
“ Certainly,” said the senior. “ But don’t do anything we 
wouldn’t do,” jested the junior. 
“Oh, don’t worry,” she simpered sweetly. “I’m only 


going for a perm.” 


—Evening Herald 


F wonper if any performer on harp, sackbut, psaltery, or 
any other kind of instrument has ever struck as gladsome 
a sound as that made by a cork when leaving a champagne 


bottle. 


—ROoBERT GIBBINGS 





Nothing less than the whole of the past 
is needed to explain the present 


Don’t Let Our 
Folklore Die! 


G. B. 


of Ireland, has yet to be 
written. 

Of course some of it has found 
its way into books—the battles and 
the treaties, the statesmen and the 
kings, all the long catalogue of 
events that have gone to the shap- 
ing of our history. 

Yet, all such events, in all their 
drama and however recorded, are 
but part of the story, maybe not 
even the most important part. For 
much of the story has escaped the 
eye of the historian: that which 
lies around us in the everyday 
things, in the places we live, in the 
customs we observe and the b-liefs 
we share. 

Such customs, beliefs and tradi- 
tions, as well as being the badge 
of our distinctive character as Irish 
men and women, are also, very 
often, indicative of our close affin- 
ity with other groups within the 
human family. 

Unfortunately, many of our old 
customs, beliefs and traditions are 
fast disappearing before the mass 
standards of the 20th century. 
They must be recorded before 
they disappear. 


Te whole story, the real story, 


You can help greatly 

by collecting items about 
the customs and 
traditions of your own 
locality. 


NEWE 


In his most interesting book, 
Irish Folk Ways, Professor Estyn 
Evans points out that nothing less 
than the whole of the past is needed 
to explain the present, and in this 
difficult task we cannot afford to 
neglect the unrecorded past: 
“The crafts of arable farming, of 
animal husbandry and the home 
industries have done more to shape 
our instincts and thoughts than 
the trampling of armies and the 
wrangling of kings which fill the 
documents from which our history 
is written.” 

I have often wandered round the 
cliff path from Cushendall village 
(in the heart of the Glens of 
Antrim) to Layde and, leaning 
across the graveyard gate, have 
tried to picture the lonely sleepers 
from the Glens of other times. In 
imagination, I could see them till 
the sloping fields of the glens 
around; build houses; go to church 
and chapel; court and marry; in 
short, laugh and sing and weep as 
ever man has done. They lived and 
laughed and went their ways in a 
countryside which they helped te 
shape, in a community which they 
helped to mould, leaving behind 
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footprints that time can never quite 
obliterate. 

And the footprints? They are 
recorded in countless media—in 
local traditions and lore, in the 
shape and pattern of our farms, in 
old homesteads, in all that, taken 
together, give the Glens of Antrim 
a distinctive place in the story of 
our land, and its people a bond 
with people elsewhere. 

I have regretted my neglect to 
record, more systematically, the 
local lore and tradition, the sayings 
and doings and beliefs, which give 
flesh and blood to the bones that 
lie in Layde and, at the same time, 
make today’s story better under- 
stood in the light of yesterday. 

That, in essence, is what one 
aims to do in collecting and re- 
cording the story that lies around 
us in the everyday things—in the 
places we live, in the customs we 
observe and the beliefs we share. 

In these modern days we tend 
to despise the customs and tradi- 
tions of the past. They seem so 
utterly simple in an age of sput- 
niks and television. And, lest we 
may even seem old-fashioned, we 
are busy divesting ourselves of 
everything that might label us 
Irish—and not Irish alone, but men 
from Cork or Kerry, Antrim or 
Tyrone. 

With unseemly haste, we are 
permitting ourselves to become un- 
recognisable as the people we 
really are—so that there is every 
prospect that the time is not far 
off when it will be difficult to tell 
an Antrim man from a Cork man, 
and the man from Clare might as 
well, for all apparent difference, 
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come from Yorkshire. Mass stan- 
dards of speech and manner have 
submerged us, because of the 
radio, television and the cinema 
and our anxiety to be thought 
modern. 

Most of us will yield to no 
people in our pride in Ireland. 
Maybe there are times when our 
patriotism takes peculiar forms. 
There are, indeed, times when 
Ireland has to suffer overmuch 
from her misguided sons in their 
conception of patriotism. But, just 
as we are proud to belong to the 
wider entity that is Ireland, we 
should also be proud of our own 
county, of our own parish, of our 
own neighbourhood, of our own 
particular neighbourhood commun- 
ity. 

It is in pride of neighbourhood 
that the roots of the wider patriot- 
ism can best be laid. It is in such 
a pride that the foundations of 
good citizenship are laid, that 
abiding loyalties are forged; with- 
in our parish are established values 
that will keep most of us on the 
right path all our lives. 

For these reasons I feel that the 
collection and study of local history 
are so important. I wonder how 
many realise that in the Irish 
Folklore Commission (of which 
Professor J. H. Delargy, an Antrim 
man, is Director) we have an 
organisation with a world-wide re- 
putation, and which is the centre 
of Irish folk studies of tremend- 
ous importance? 

To the Commission’s head- 
quarters come scholars and stud- 
ents from all over the world, not 
only in search of information about 
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all that has gone to the making of 
the Irish a distinctive people, but 
also that in understanding us and 
our background they may know 
their own peoples better. 

We, in the North, have, be- 


latedly, formed our own Commit-" 


tee for Ulster Folklife and Tradi- 
tions and are busy collecting in- 
formation and recording it before 
it is too late. 

What are we looking for? Well, 
for example, the increasing mech- 
anisation of farming has made 
obsolete dozens of age-long tradi- 
tions in the industry. How many 
young people today have heard the 
mower whetting his scythe and the 
swish as it sweeps the swaths; or 
have seen corn being threshed 
with the flail? 

Time was when, from neigh- 
bouring farmlands, men gathered 
to help with the harvest, reaping 
with hook or sickle. It was heavy 
work, but there was also fun and 
gaiety and good neighbourliness 
and enjoyment of simple plea- 
sures. 

I remember, as a lad, helping 
with the corn when it was a matter 
of pride that the crop should be 
cut close to the ground. The effi- 
cient farmer liked to see his 
stubble fields looking as if they 
had been shaved. How many 
young folk today have heard of the 
custom of “ cutting the cailleach ”, 
or “winning the churn”? The 
combine harvester takes no account 
of such customs, 

In his Irish Folk Ways, Pro- 
fessor Evans notes that beliefs and 
customs connected with the last 
sheaf are legion, and find their 
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counterparts in many parts of the 
world; in the Irish version, in the 
symbolic “killing” of the last 
sheaf, the witch that inhabited it 
was killed too. 

It was, adds Evans, customary 

to hang the churn in the kitchen, 
either over the door, on the 
dresser, or about the chimney 
hearth, and keep it till the follow- 
ing harvest, when it was given to 
the cows. Or it might be fed to the 
horses on the first day of plough- 
ing. 
What a host of customs and be- 
liefs are associated with the churn- 
ing of milk for butter! Churning 
itself is fast becoming a lost art— 
very few farmers in the North 
churn today. It is much more 
profitable to sell the milk and buy 
butter. 

How I remember, as a young- 


ster, when I dropped into a house 
when churning was in progress, 
one was expected to offer a blessing 
on the work and “ to take a turn 
with the staff ”. Many indeed were 


the reasons offered when the 
butter wouldn’t come. 

It was customary, too, in my 
young days, to visit the shore on 
Good Friday and collect shell-fish 
for eating. Why? I have often 
wondered. Many farmers I know 
still make it a special point to plant 
some potatoes or sow some corn on 
that day. They consider it lucky 
to do so. Could it be because of 
that first Good Friday? 

There are innumerable legends 
concerning St. Patrick. How many 
have yet to be recorded? He was 
“a great ould boy ” as one Ulster- 
man referred to him, and added: 
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“He'd curse you as fast as he’d 
bless you if you weren’t careful.” 
He spoke of the Saint as if he met 
him last week! In tradition, St. 
Patrick is more honoured in the 
North than elsewhere in Ireland. 
“The divil the like of him ever 
was,” comments your Ulsterman, 
“for the Methodists, the Presby- 
terians, the church people and the 
Catholics all give him the grand 
respect.” 

Why has every green rush a 
brown tip? The story goes that 
Patrick cursed them for pricking 
him when he rested! 

The folklorist is not concerned 
with the ancient traditions alone. 
He is urged not “to harp as 
hitherto on the ideas of survival 
as the characteristic by which all 
folklore can be identified as such ”, 
but, with equal care and attention 
to consider what is being “ gener- 
ated by the folk before our eyes ”. 
The folklorist deals not with arch- 
wological specimens, but with 
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human beings, with the story of 
man. 

We are, of course, concerned te 
record old-time traditions and cus- 
toms; we are equally concerned to 
record customs of the recent past 
—of, for instance, the early years 
of the present century, and a way 
of life which passed, with amazing 
rapidity, following 1914. 

All the beliefs, traditions, cus- 
toms, stories associated with our 
people are the stuff of real history. 
They help to make the men who 
fought with William at the Boyne, 
and those who espoused the cause 
of James, come alive with a fasci- 
nation more acceptable than a 
blunt recital of the details of that 
event and its impact upon us to- 
day. 

You can help greatly by collect- 
ing items about the traditions, 
customs, sayings of your townland. 
They will help us to understand 
our history better; and, more im- 
portant, understand ourselves. 


[ R£AD of an opera singer who is so shy that the stage mana- 
ger has to “ push her on the stage ” when her cue comes. 
I expect she is only pretending. She hangs her head, traces 
a pattern in the dust with her dainty shoe, and says, “ Oh, 
I really couldn’t go out there. Not in front of all those 


people.” 


‘It would be fun if she kept up the shyness when finally 
shoved on to the stage, shouting, “Ma! Ma! This awful 
man! ” when the tenor endeavoured to embrace her during 


an impassioned love-duet. 


—BEACHCOMBER in the Daily Express 


WHEN I asked in a shop what a euphonium was, I was told 
that it was the brass band’s revenge for the bagpipes. 
—Co. A. J. McKissin 
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Fight Counties: 
Is This a 
Record View ? 


FEW YEARS AGO, ON AN EX- 
ceptionally clear evening, when 
standing on the promontory of Fair 
Head (636 ft.) on the north coast of 
Antrim and directly opposite the 
Mull of Kintyre in Scotland, the 
mountain mass of Ben Cruachan 
(3,689 ft.) near Oban was clearly 
discernible. This mountain is about 
twenty-five miles due south of Ben 
Nevis (4,406 ft.). 

In all probability had I been on 
that occasion on the summit of 
Knocklayde (1,696 ft.), which rises 
directly to the south of this town, 
Ben Nevis might have been visible 
from such a vantage point. 

I recollect, too, seeing from Fair 
Head the reflection or dazzle of the 
rays of the sun as they struck the 
windscreens of motor vehicles 
travelling in the neighbourhood of 
Machrahanish, Argyllshire. 

Recently when on a visit to the 
Copeland Islands off the County 
Down coast, the Isle of Man and 
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eight counties were distinctly visible, 
They were (in Ireland) Antrim and 
Down; (in England) Cumberland 
and Westmorland; and (in Scot- 
land) Wigtownshire, Ayrshire, 
Argylishire, and Buteshire (Ailsa 
Craig). 

Is this a record? Or do the 
“twelve fair counties ” as seen from 
“ Malvern’s lonely height” and as 
recounted in Macaulay’s poem The 
Armada hold the record? 

—HuGH ALEXANDER Boyp in The 

Times 


Kildare 
E INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER IN 
the 14th century changed the 
whole method of warfare. Cannon 
were used for the first time in 
Ireland at the siege of Maynooth 
Castle during the rebellion of 
Silken Thomas in the year 1535. 
The Irish people were greatly 
alarmed when they first saw these 
strange machines breaking down 
stone walls and filling the air with 
smoke. “ Alas,” said a Gaelic poet, 
“for the foreign grey gun.” 
—M. K. in Teacher’s Work 


Dublin 
IS AN INTERESTING SPECIMEN 
in the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Dublin. It is labelled: 
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Frog fish, in whose stomach 
is a cod fish, in whose stomach 
again are two 
whiting. 

Caught as one Fish, 
Dublin Bay, March, 1840. 


The frog fish, whose skeleton and 
stomach are well preserved, 
measures about 4 feet 3 inches from 
the tip of its head to the tip of its 
tail; its girth is about 3 feet; the 
diameter of its open mouth is about 
12 inches. 

The contained cod fish must have 
been a fine specimen, for it is at 
least 3 feet long, and is curled 
round in the stomach of the frog 
fish. The cod fish’s stomach, which 
is also well preserved, is tightly 
packed with the skeletons of the 
two whiting. 
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—Irish Times 


Down 


(NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 
and beautiful gardens in 
Northern Ireland is that at Rowallan. 
Rowallan, now the property of the 
National Trust, was formerly the 
home of the well-known landscape 
gardener, the late Armitage Moore, 
who designed and made the gardens 
in such a way as to enhance the 
natural scenery. 

Although azaleas and rhododen- 
drons are the chief attraction, one 
of the most striking features is the 
handkerchief or ghost tree. This 
attractive tree is hardy and easy to 
grow. Perhaps it needs too much 
space, but where it is allowed to 
display its unusual flowers to the 
fullest advantage, as at Rowallan, it 
makes a fine sight. 

The tree is named after a French 
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SHORT OF VULGARITY 


DUBLIN certainly has more 
than a modicum of ease and 
charm. In fact, the whole popu- 
lation seemed to spend its time 
looking at ease and being 
charming: there is little of the 
endless rush and bustle that 
marks the life of most cities. 

Yet, Dublin definitely has the 
air of a capital city. There is 
nothing provincial about it. 
Perhaps, because of its physical 
‘nature and the way of life of its 
inhabitants, it would seem more 
at home in a warmer latitude; 
but this wide-open, easy feeling 
that the city exudes is one of 
its greatest charms. 

Dublin is really a reflection 
of the Irish themselves. It is a 
handsome city, yet its architec- 
ture is a mixture—in some 
points almost to the extent of 
being bizarre; its outward 
appearance is of a casual and 
lazy country town, yet under- 
neath the peaceful surface, un- 
bounded energies are spent; like 
the talk of the Irish, Dublin is 
grand and sometimes somewhat 
pretentious, yet at all times it 
stops short of vulgarity; and, of 
course, Dublin is illogical. 


—Paul West in “ Every- 
body’s ” (London) 
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missionary, Abbé David, who dis- 
covered a grove of them in Western 
China. How beautiful they must 
have looked in the daytime, but 
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rather ghostlike on a moonlight 
night! 
—ALASTAIR SIMPSON in The 


Field 
Meath 


MASSIVE PEWTER RING WAS 
found at Colvinstown, Tara, by 
Miss Mary Marron, Freffans, Trim. 
On the ring is the inscription: 
“ Jack Earle, 8’ 34” Giant.” 
The ring is 14” in diameter and 
” in circumference. 
—Drogheda Independent 


Waterford 
EVEN MILES FROM WATERFORD, ON 
a curve of the River Suir, stands 

Mount Congreve, an 18th century 

mansion, built about 1750 by John 

Congreve (a member of the same 

family as William Congreve, the 

17th century dramatist). 

The walled herbaceous, water and 
kitchen gardens here cover four 
acres. The herbaceous garden con- 
tains thousands of plants in hun- 
dreds of varieties; the borders are 
at their finest in July, August and 
September. 

One of the features is an 18th 
century conservatory, still operated 
as in olden times. The extensive 
woodlands include Chinese and 
Himalayan Rhododendrons, and 
Asiatic as well as American Mag- 
nolias and Azaleas, giving a blaze 
of colour. 

—Ireland of the Welcomes 
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Tyrone 


[ NOTICED IN STRABANE AN OLD- 


style shop with old-fashioned 
bay-windows. The date over the 
door was 1760. 

A pleasant elderly man was in- 
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NAPOLEON'S RAZORS 


WHEN in Clonmel, Co. Tip- 
perary, many years ago | 
dropped into a cinema and saw 
a “short” named “ Napoleon’s 
Barber.” The picture was in- 
tended to reveal the powerful 
personality of Napoleon—as 
shown by the influence his eyes 
had on the barber who shaved 
him when en route to Waterloo. 
But the picture struck a false 
note. | was aware that Napoleon 
never allowed eayone to shave 
him—the imperial chin was too 
near the imperial throat, and he 
feared that someone might be 
bribed to avail himself of a 
glorious opportunity to put 
“ paid” to ‘Napoleon's career. 
By a remarkable coincidence, 
1 was viewing this picture in 
Clonmel—and it was the famous 
cutlery firm of “ Bradford’s of 
Clonmel” who supplied Napo- 
leon’s razors. 
—James Maher in the 
“ Evening Herald ” 
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side. “ We’ve been three generations 
in this shop,” said he. He leaned 
over the counter and talked as 
friendly as if he had known me for 
generations. 

Anything historic about 
shop? It had all the air of it. 

“Well,” said he, “ Dunlap—he 
was a Strabane man—the man who 
printed the American Declaration 
of Independence—served his time 
here.” 


—Ireland’s Saturday Night 


his 
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Cork 


[LLorD CASTLETOWN LIVED AT 
Doneraile, in County Cork, and 
one year, when I was eighteen 
years of age, we all went down 
there for the month of Augus<t. 

There was a little room or study 
to the right of the hall at Doner- 
aile which interested me extremely. 
It was in the closet adjoining this 
room that, in 1717 or so, Elizabeth 
St. Leger, daughter of the then 
Lord Doneraile and subsequently 
Mrs. Aldworth, spied through a 
crevice in the brickwork when her 
father was holding a Masonic 
meeting. 

According to an alternate version 
of the story she had concealed her- 
self in the clock-case. Her presence 
was discovered and it was decided 
that the only way to surmount the 
difficulty was to make Elizabeth a 
Freemason herself. She thus shares 
with Mrs. Beaton of Norwich and 
Madame de Xantrailles (who spied 
similarly upon the Freres Artistes 
in Paris), the distinction of being 
one of the only three women who 
have ever penetrated the Masonic 
mysteries. 

There is a portrait of her in her 
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Masonic robes, and her apron and 

regalia are preserved in the family. 

—Haro_p Nicoison, The Desire 
to Please 


Westmeath 

T IS SAID THAT SAINT COLUM- 

cille, who is the patron saint of 
Durrow parish, predicted that he 
would build a church there, which 
he accordingly did. Near the church 
is the Saint’s well—very much fre- 
quented until within these two years 
past. 

There was an attempt made about 
sixty years ago to put an end to the 
custom of frequenting the well. On 
the 8th of June the then proprietor 
of the place, Herbert Rosen, took 
care to have the well stopped up, 
the consequence of which was that 
on the morning of the ninth (the 
Saint’s feast day) his house was 
filled up with water and not one 
drop of it would go out through 
the doors, though opened. 

Herbert caused the well to be 
opened, thinking himself fortunate 
if, by doing so, he could save his 
residence from destruction. 

—T. O’Conor, Antiquities of 

County Westmeath (1837) 
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Separation 
“TIME separates the best of friends, Deirdre.” 


“ That’s true, Mary. Eighteen years ago we were both 
fourteen—now I’m thirty-two and you’re twenty-five!” 


POSSIBLY man could live twice as long if he didn’t spend 
the first half of his life acquiring habits that shorten the 


other haif. 


—Mary L. Wricut 





He’s Bred from Joyce 
out of Swift 


SHEILA GREENE 


YLES NA GOPALEEN is the 

greatest humorous writer 

Ireland has produced for 
many a long day. His work is 
satirical, often bitter; if you want 
his literary pedigree, ['d say he 
was bred from James Joyce out of 
Dean Swift. 

It was in 1939 that the name 
of Flann O’Brien first hit the 
reading public of Dublin. Frank 
O’Connor, then a director of the 
Abbey Theatre, had written what 
the critics regarded as a bad play. 
Mr. O’Connor is a master of the 


short story, but the play was not 
a success. Any writer of Mr. 


O’Connor’s stature could afford 
one flop, but he and his friend 
Sean O Faoldin very unwisely 
attacked the critics in the columns 
of the Irish Times. 

Flann O’Brien leaped in to de- 
fend the critics, and as the con- 
troversy went on day after day 
Flann got funnier and funnier, 
until even those serious-minded 
men, Messrs. O’Connor and O 
Faolain, must have realised that 
their legs were being well and 
truly pulled. 

Here is an extract from one of 
Flann O’Brien’s later letters on 
the subject which left Dublin 
“ rockin’ and rollin’” long before 
our sons and daughters had heard 
of Elvis Presley. 





RISH HUMORISTS—This is the | 
fifth article of a series. 





Flann O’Brien has challenged 
Frank O’Connor to a bout of fisti- 
cuffs behind the Fives Court 
at Woodenbridge (then Mr. 
O’Connor’s home): 

“ Yes. And furthermore, let not 
Mr. O’Connor lay the flattering 
unction to his breast that there is 
no Fives Court in Woodenbridge. 
On receipt of advices that such is 
the case I will go down on the 
Dublin South-Eastern Railway 
with my patent travelling Fives 
Court with collapsible wallsteads 
of German manufacture, and I will 
erect it in the station yard with 
the permission and assistance of 
the cornpany’s servants, and I will 
bring Mr. O’Connor (with 100 of 
his Invincibles if he likes) in be- 
hind it and leather and tan them, 
with one hand tied behind my 
back, into an acute appreciation of 
the bovine faculty of regurgita- 
tion.” 

Literary Dublin crowed with 
delight. Who was this Flann 
O’Brien who could take on two of 
our foremost writers and beat 
them—not behind a Fives Court, 
but in the columns of the Press? 

Only his close friends knew that 
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while Flann O’Brien was subduing 
literary lions in one column, the 
same man was writing: “A 
Chara—The Minister for Local 
Government desires me to inform 
you that some clarification . . . 
etc., etc.” Those letters were 
signed B. O Nuallain, for Flann 
O’Brien was in fact a Civil Servant 
called Brian O’Nolan, otherwise 
Myles na Gopaleen, to whom Civil 
Service routine was at times a 
chore. 

Brian O’Nolan was born in 
Strabane in 1911, his father being 
a Revenue Commissioner. The 
family settled in Dublin when 
Brian was six or seven years old. 
From school at Blackrock College 
he moved on to U.C.D., where he 
got an honours degree in Celtic 
Languages and afterwards an M.A. 
Then he went into the Civil Ser- 
vice, which he left about six years 
ago, prtferring to spend the rest 
of his time writing. 

By this time he had published 
two novels, one in English, At 
Swim Two Birds, and the other, 
An Béal Bocht, one of the fun- 
niest books ever written in the 
Irish language. He had also 
adopted the name Myles na Gopa- 
leen and become a regular features 
writer of the Irish Times. He got 
married in 1948 to a patient, 
charming and intelligent woman, 
a fellow Civil Servant. 

What does he look like? Well, 
Pil give you the man’s own 
description : 

“*The gorgeous Gael himself.’ 
(Jack Doyle.) No finer looking 
man exists anywhere. The King of 
all Knockout King Pins. 
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“That may, in a way, describe 
Doyle, but it is myself, life-size. 
There is a wrestler named Axel 
Cordier—he is described as ‘A 
master matman with the strength 
of a Hercules, heart of a lion and 
the speed of an express.’ A super- 
superman—but let me not always 
be talking about myself, for good- 
ness’ sake!” 

We are told that beauty lies in 
the eye of the beholder. Let me 
say that I would far rather sit 
beside a pale, small, ex-Civil 
Servant, sipping hot whiskey and 
searching the ashtrays for cigar- 
ette butts than step into a ring 
with Mr. Jack Doyle, the gorgeous 
Gael. 

Myles or Flann or Brian, what- 
ever you like to call him, is as 
good a conversationalist as he is a 
writer. Also, he beat the world’s 
chess champion, Alekhine, in Dub- 
lin’s Mansion House when he was 
sixteen years old. That is one thing 
he has never boasted about, any 
more than he would brag about 
his deep and wide reading or his 
uncommon knowledge of lan- 

es. 

All this, however, has seeped 
through to a discerning public. 
There is hardly a business or pro- 
fessional man in Dublin today who 
would say “Yes” or “ What?”. 
No, it’s “Sairtenly” and “ Pair- 
din?”. Myles has sold Dublinese 
to Dubliners on a linguistic base 
of Greek, Latin, Irish, French and 
general erudition. Here is Myles 
in one of his happier moods, in 
which the scene is a restaurant: 

“ Diner: Have you a me an’ 


you? 





HE’S BRED FROM JOYCE OUT OF SWIFT 


WAITER: Pairdin? 

Diner: Is there no me an’ you 
in this place? 

WAITER: Oh, Sir. 
(Hands over card.) 

Diner (Musing): I wonder 
what we'll have today at all. I 
think we'll try the horse dovers. 

Walter: Sairtenly, Sir. 

Diner: Would you hold your 
horses now for a minit. What’s all 
this about? 

WalITeR: That, Sir? That’s 
what we call the hoofs poesh bene- 
dictine, a very tasty dish, Sir. 
Eggs. 

Diver: Surely to God you're 
not going to tell me this is 
Friday!” , 

So it goes on, through soup and 
fish, entrée and joint, until the 
diner who “would eat a dead 
Christian Brother” finally settles 
for a “damn good feed of bacon 
and eggs”. 

“WAITER: Pairdin? 

Diner: With tea. Real tea, 
scalding hot. 

WalrTer: I see. 


sairtenly, 


Diner: What’ll all that run 


me? 
WAITER: 
pence, Sir. 
Diner: Fifteen and whatpence? 
Fifteen and eightpence! (After a 
last sad speech he struggles into 
his coat and departs.) 
WaITER: Very good, Sir. 
Diner: Very good me fut.” 


Fifteen and eight- 
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This piece and many like it 
were a skit on some of the tycoons 
who were running Irish industry, 
but had not yet learnt the social 
graces. Yet essentially it was good- 
natured fun. It is for university 
professors, cabinet ministers and 
the like that Myles reserves his 
spleen. One thing he cannot stand 
is cod-acting on subjects such as 
economic policy, the future of the 
Irish language or Partition. 

Some months ago he wrote about 
various speeches which had been 
made on Ireland’s future by Mr. 
de Valera, the Bishop of Cork and 
Professor O’Meara of U.C.D.: 

“. . . Professor O’Meara referred 
to Mr. de Valera’s address on St. 
Patrick’s Day when he said that 
our problems were, in this order, 
(1) Partition, (II) the revival of the 
Irish language and (III) prosperity. 
The professor disagreed with that 
and adduced the view of the Bis- 
hop of Cork that (IIT) preceded 
(I) and (ID). For my own part it is 
not so much that I disagree in 
that company; I take the more 
charitable view that Mr. de 
Valera is blathering . . .” 

He ends up by wishing each 
Irish citizen blessings, in this 
order: ‘I) prosperity, (II) house in 
fashioa..ble suburb, (III) Mercedes 
car, (IV) marital partner and mem- 
bers of family in good jobs paid 
from public funds, (V) four golf 
handicap, (VI) annual continental 
holiday, (VII) Partition! 


PREJUDICE is a great time saver. It enables you to form 
opinions without having to get the facts. 


Speak well of your neighbour: he may become your tax 


collector. 
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He wrote a shining page in 
US. history 


Why ’F risco 
Honours 


O’F arrell 


DEBRA O’HANLON 
ec] mnnInnHe 


"FARRELL STREET—main ar- 
QO tery to the heart of San 

Francisco—owes its name as 
well as much of its fame to an 
Irishman, Jasper O’Farrell. 

A brilliant civil engineer, 
O’Farrell was born in County 
Dublin in 1822. California his- 
torical records present only meagre 
information on this Irish family. 
Only their estate, “Analy”, is 
mentioned, as a showplace in 
suburban Dublin. 

Despite his wealthy heritage, 
Jasper emigrated to Chile in 1841. 
He remained in Valparaiso for a 
year, after which he travelled 
through Mexico and Southern 
California on surveying contracts 
for the American and Mexican 
Governments. 

During the Indian uprising of 
1847 O'Farrell joined the U.S. 
Cavalry. Among his war exploits 
is Itsted the capture of two beau- 
tiful Indian girls, whom he ex- 


changed with Theodor Cordua, a 
German emigrant, for one cow. 

Jasper O’Farrell became pro- 
minent in San Francisco in 1893, 
one of thousands of wanderers 
drawn to its melting-pot during 
the Gold Rush. A picture of him 
now treasured by the San Fran- 
cisco Pioneers’ Society shows 


O'Farrell, a ruggedly handsome 
man, patrician-featured and dark- 
haired, with a who-the-devil-are- 
you? look in his eyes. He holds a 
me and a small dog nuzzles his 


In 1893 he undertook his most 
important contract for the city of 
his adoption—to survey and re- 
map its streets. The original plan, 
by a Frenchman, Jean Jacques 
Vioget, had introduced lozenge- 
shaped blocks highly unsuited to 
the needs of a fast-growing metro- 
polis. 

With an improvised measuring- 
chain fashioned from dried bul- 
lock hide, to replace the steel chain 
he had lost, O’Farrell resurveyed 
800 acres of San Francisco street 
planning. He insisted that the 
obtuse angles created by Vioget’s 
survey be connected by making 
the streets cross at right angles. 
The present citizens of San Fran- 
cisco are indebted to him for the 
magnificent proportions of its 
streets, particularly Market Street, 
for which he fought to have its 
present width maintained. 

The change, although a sensible 
one accepted by the city govern- 
ment, was opposed by property 
owners who found their fences 
moved onto the public thorough- 
fare. 

“ O’Farrell’s Swing ” remained, 
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—— 
JM Mc Cagruy 
“ Remember the musical ‘ The Heart’s A Wonder’ they made of 
* The Playboy of the Western World’ . . . ? Well, sir. this is the 


book of the film they made of the musical.” 
—Dublin Opinion 
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but O’Farrell fled in disgust from 
the selfishness of the citizens. He 
rode on horseback to nearby 
Sonoma County, where he built a 
ranch on the 60,000 acres of land 
grants deeded to him by Spain 
and the United States in return for 
his services to California. 


The ranch, called “ Analy” 
after his father’s Dublin estate, is 
now operated by his grandson, 
Jasper O’Farrell. 

The elder Jasper married a 
New England girl of Scottish 
ancestry. They became parents of 
eight children; one daughter and 
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two sons still survive, and now 
reside in Sonoma County near 
their father’s ranch. 

As the years passed, Jasper 
O’Farrell played a large part in 
the development of San Francisco. 
A humanitarian, he became a 
wealthy man, and a member of 
the State Legislature, the first 
pioneer to dig gold from the now 
famous Yuba River. In one month, 
his Yuba River goldmine yielded 
over 75,000 dollars, yet in the tra- 
dition of his Irish heritage he 
dedicated his prosperity to help- 
ing the poor. His lavish home was 
always filled with wanderers in 
need of refuge and of sympathy. 
His wife shared the family abun- 
dance with any and all destitute 
callers. 

After Mrs. O’Farrell’s death, 
Jasper’s daughter, Elena, became 
the “mother” of the family, as 
well as becoming her father’s 
closest confidant. The following 
letter from Jasper was written to 
his daughter when his mine was 
destroyed by fire: 

“Dear Elena: The fire has 
entered the mine and the timber 
supports are being destroyed. 
Such is the state of affairs at this 
moment. Many and many there 
were, who went to bed last night 
believing that they were rich, 
who awoke poorer than the 
poorest. Such, dearest Elena, is the 
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evanescent quality of the world’s 
riches, Let it teach us to lay store, 
more thought, on the wealth of 
the next, that once obtained can 
never pass away.” 

Even though he worked for and 
with the military Government, 
O'Farrell was outspoken in his 
distaste for acts of violence and 
injustices perpetrated against 
Spanish settlers in California dur- 
ing the Bear Flag revolt against 
the United States. He denounced 
Colonel John Freeman of the 
U.S. Army for his participation in 
the shooting to death of the de 
Haro twins during that uprising: 

“TI feel degraded,” he wrote, 
“in soiling my hands with the 
name of a man who, for his 
actions then, I must always look 
upon with contempt and consider 
as a coward!” 

Twenty-one days after the mine 
fire in Yuba City, the fifty-five- 
year-old Irishman was dead. 
Pioneer, soldier, statesman, miner, 
humanitarian, he wrote a shining 
page in the history of the Far 
Western United States. 

A roo-link hand-forged chain 
which Jasper used in his final sur- 
vey of the city streets of San 
Francisco was presented recently 
by his grandson to the Society of 
California Pioneers, Sixty-six feet 
long, it spans a lifetime of dedi- 
cated service to the U.S.A. 


POLITICAL troubles are the only thing that can be multiplied 


by division. 


ALL that is necessary for the triumph of evil is for good men 


to do nothing. 


—EDMUND BURKE 





Old Irish Ballads—No. 13 





THE STAR OF SLANE 


ome of the Irish street ballads were composed in the early decades of the last 

century by pedagogues and wandering scholars, who were, at least superficially, 
versed in the classics. The “ Star of Slane” is replete with classical allusions 
and the love_sick swain was probably one of Ireland’s poor scholars who made 
a livelihood teaching Latin to the children of the more well-to-do. 





In beauteous Spring, when warblers sing, 
And their music rings through each grove, 
Bright Sol did shine, which did me incline 

By the river Boyne for to go, to rove, 

I was contemplating and meditating, 

And ruminating as I paced the plain, 

When a charming fair, then, beyond compare 
Did my heart ensnare, near the town of Slane. 


Had Paris seen this young maid serene, 

The Grecian Queen he’d soon disdain, 

And straight embrace this virgin chaste, 
And peace would grace the Trojan plain ; 

If the ancient Caesar would on her gaze, sir, 
He’s stand amazed, for to see this dame 

Sweet Cleopatra he would freely part from her, 
And his crown he'd barter for the Star of Slane. 


Great Alexander, that famed commander, 
Whose triumphant standard did conquer all, 
Who proved a victor over crown and sceptre— 


And great warlike structures did before him fall ! 





Should he behold her, he would uphold her, 
From pole to pole, he would then proclaim 
For the human race, in that wide space, 


To respect the chaste blooming Star of Slane. 


To praise her beauty, then, it is my duty, 

But alas! I’m footy in this noble part, 

And, to my sorrow, sly Cupid’s arrow 

Full deep did burrow in my tender earth ; 

In pain and trouble, yet I will struggle, 

Tho’ sadly hobbled by my stupid brain, 

Yet, backed by Nature, I will tell the feature 
Of this lovely creature called the Star of Slane. 


Her eyes, it’s true, are azure blue, 

And her cheeks the hue of crimson rose, 

Her hair, behold, it does shine like gold, 

In flowing rolls, it so nicely grows, 

Her skin so white, as the snow by night, 
Straight and upright is her girlish frame, 

The chaste Diana and the fair Susana 

Are eclipsed in grandeur by the Star of Slane. 


Her name to mention, it might cause contention, 
And it’s my intention for to breed no strife, 

But to win her, as I am but poor, 

I am really sure she won't be my wife ; 

In silent anguish I here must languish, 

Till Time shall banish a love-sick swain, 

And my humble station I must bear with patience, 
Since great exaltation suits the Star of Slane. 





But he is not fool enough to think that you can mux 
Ireland and England 


Why I Became Fond 
of the English 


LEONARD PATRICK O’CONNOR WIBBERLEY 


AM an Anglo-Irishman (as were 

Goldsmith, Swift, Parnell, Wolfe 

Tone, Shaw, and a host of 
others). I am three parts Irish and 
one part English. My mother, 
Sinaid O’Connor, is Irish of the 
Irish. My father, now dead, 
Thomas Wibberley, was the son of 
an English father and an Irish 
mother. 

I was born in Dublin in 1915 
and spent the first seven or eight 
years of my life in Ireland. My 
early education was largely in the 
Gaelic language (though I have 
forgotten it all, sorrow on the day). 
My later education was in English 
and in English schools. In Ireland 
I learned that Brian Boru was the 
greatest man who ever walked the 
earth. In England several informed 
me that this honour was equally 
divided between Shakespeare and 
Shaw. 

Of Ireland, although I left the 
country at an early age, I retain 
many memories, I remember, for 
instance, that front doors of houses 
commonly had mattresses lining 
the interior side, The mattresses 
were there to prevent splinters 


flying through the house from 
stray bullets when there was fight- 
ing in the streets. 

If you have never lived in a 
country where a guerrilla war is 
raging you have no idea how ter- 
rible the word “rifle” sounds. 
Nor can you appreciate the feeling 
of anxiety and dismay which 
accompanies the cadence of 
soldiers’ feet clumping down a 
road. I still get that feeling, 
though all these things happened 
around me in my childhood more 
than three decades ago. 

But I loved Ireland and I always 
will. I loved the tidal pools on the 
seashore at Merthyrville where, as 
freckled as a robin’s egg, I 
searched among the sea anemones 
for shells covered with mother-of- 
pearl. I loved the quick, passionate 
rains and then the quick repent- 
ance of the sunshine, so that a boy 
could wade ankle deep in a flooded 
meadow sparkling with sunlight 
and kick diamonds of water in the 
air, I loved the little pools on the 
common in Cork into which I 
solemnly put frogs to study their 
swimming. (When you're catching 


Condensed from The Trouble With The Irish 
(Frederick Muller, Ltd, London, 16s.) 
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a frog in Ireland you have to keep 
your mouth tightly closed. Other- 
wise the frog will leap into it, go 
down into your belly in a trice, 
and you will die. Frog hunting for 
a boy in Ireland is as dangerous a 
sport as hunting lions for a man in 
Africa.) 

I loved the trams that bucketed 
out to Blackrock, with their noise 
and their smell of scorched metal, 
as gaily painted as boxes of 
Huntley and Palmer biscuits. We 
were machine-gunned, my brothers 
and I, on one of these trams once 
and saved only because Nurse 
Kelly, who was with us, flung us 
upon the floor with her 300-pound 
self on top and started reciting the 
Rosary. She said it was the Rosary 
that saved us, and I never doubted 
it for a minute. 

And I loved the docks on the 
River Lee in Cork (a green river, 
the Lee, when it gets into the 
city), where steamships with bright 
funnels made me vow to the same 
Nurse Kelly that one day I'd go 
all the way around the world. 

Ireland was a wonderful place, 
though I suffered a little at Ring 
College when it became known 
that my father had English blood. 
I remember fighting a boy called 
Bailey over this—the passionate 
fight of six-year-olds, with the hot 
tears streaming down our faces and 
the little fists flying. 

After the Irish Civil War of 
1922, my father moved to Eng- 
land, and I, together with my 
brothers and sisters, was sent to an 
English school. The transition was 
awful. We were to be plunged 
among people who hated the Irish 
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PAST AND PRESENT 

E Irish are in love with their 

past, and it is an Irish con- 
viction that they have more past 
than anybody else. The English 
love the past too. 

But there is this difference. 
The English cherish the past like 
an old tea-cup which is admired 
on the dresser shelf. But for the 
Irish the past is the dinner ser- 
vice on the table out of which 
they eat a daily meal. 

In Ireland the past is the pre- 
sent and the present won't be 
important until the future has 
arrived and the present becomes 
the past. 


L. P. O'C. Wibberley 
—————————h—h—K—h»h—— | oe 


and thought nothing as meritorious 
as hanging an Irishman—prefer- 
ably in the presence of his wife 
and children, who sang patriotic 
songs while father strangled. 

The English turned out to be 
quite decent, really, We were not 
hanged, chained in dungeons, nor 
beaten, and my only major diffi- 
culties arose in the teaching of 
history and, oddly, art. 

The difficulty in art was a mis- 
understanding. We were given the 
task of colouring some bisected 
squares—one half with ycllow 
chalk, the other half with blue. 

“ Do not let the yellow and blue 
mix,” said the art teacher, “ or the 
result will be a dirty green.” 

In an instant I was on my feet, 
for dirty is no adjective to be 

















WHY I 


applied to the national colour of 
Ireland. 

“No fouler colour is known to 
man,” I cried, “than red, the 
national colour of England. For 
with the red blood of Irishmen, 
spilled by the cowardly English, 
the whole of my country is satur- 
ated.” I do not pretend that these 
were the exact words, but that was 
their purport. The art teacher was 
astounded, and I charged on for a 
good five minutes and with admir- 
able eloquence before she recov- 
ered. 

“TI had no intention of insult- 
ing the Irish Free State,” she said 
solemnly and I sat down mollified. 

The history difficulty was 
obvious. The English history 
master said the English had won 
the Battle of the Boyne, and I 
undertook to prove that it had 
been a drawn battle, and further- 
more that there were more Dutch- 
men fighting for England than 
Englishmen. The correction was 
received with interest by the his- 
tory master, who I fancy soft- 
pedalled his references to Irish 
battles thereafter. 

First I learned to tolerate the 
English and then I became down- 
right fond of them, They are a 
strange people who know next to 
nothing about themselves but con- 
tinue happily on their way in the 
unspoken conviction that God is 
an Englishman. They suffer from 
a painful shyness when at home 
and an intolerable smugness when 
abroad. - 

I suspect some part of the reason 
for the smugness is that the Eng- 
lish are always on the defensive. 
England is such a tiny place when 
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you look at it on a world atlas, and 
it has reached so far around the 
globe that the English have to 
think very highly of themselves if 
they are to survive. If they ever 
put themselves at their real worth, 
the whole empire would collapse. 

What is hard to forgive the 
English is their astounding ignor- 
ance of the things that are done in 
the name of Britain. This stems 
from the fact that the Englishman 
knows himself to be honourable 
and assumes therefore that his 
country cannot act in any way that 
is dishonourable—in the same way 
that angels can’t sin. Other nations 
have discovered that this is not so 
and the epithet “ perfidious 
Albion ” is grounded solidly in the 
facts of history. 

But England I also came to love, 
for the land is gentle and old and 
slow. It is more like a garden than 
any country I have visited, and its 
people, even those in cities, have 
the quiet, solid ways of gardeners. 
The brighter sparks somehow con- 
trive to get themselves abroad. 
Those who remain will talk more 
readily to you of roses and hearing 
the first cuckoo of the spring than 
they will of stocks and bonds and 
political crises. They play sports 
not to win but so they can demon- 
strate the manliness of losing, and 
they think of themselves as always 
favouring the underdog, provided 
that they are the overdog and the 
underdog is not anti-British. 

So I love England, and I love 
Ireland, and that is quite proper 
for an Anglo-Irishman who is, 
after all, because of his unique 
position, superior to both the Irish 
and the English, The lives of the 
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larger figures of history and liter- can be achieved so admirably in 
ature will bear this statement out. an individual is impossible between 

But I am not fool enough to the nations. Teniperament, his- 
think that you can mix Ireland tory, and tradition divide these two 
and England. The mixture which countries by an unbridgeable gulf. 


“ There’s a Window Here!” 


MBs. C. lived in a small town in the west of Ireland. At the 

rear of her house stood the town jail. Its one tiny window 
overlooked her back garden. During the “troubles” with 
England, many local lads were imprisoned there. 

Once Mrs. C. noticed a boy signalling to her from the 
window. When she came close, he asked for a cup of tea. 
Mrs. C. obliged, and from then on found herself constantly 
“ obliging ” a series of prisoners with delicacies of one kind 
or another, all unknown to the prison guards. 

The troubles ended, the English troops were withdrawn, 
and the old jail fell into disuse. Years later it was converted 
into a movie theatre. One night Mrs. C. was watching a 
movie there when a shout of “ Fire!” echoed through the 
old wooden building. People began to rush frantically for the 
few exits, pushing over seats and knocking one another down 
in their terror. Mrs. C., as panic-stricken as the others, found 
herself jammed against a balcony wall, almost suffocated by 
the press of people around her. 

An old memory stirred within her, and she shouted, 
“ There’s a window here!” Desperate hands tore at the 
draperies covering the wall, a plywood partition was kicked 
away, and there was the blessed window! 

Mrs. C’s. kindness to those imprisoned lads now stood 
her in good stead. She and a score of others were able to 
jump through that window to the safety of her own back 
garden. 

—MiICcHAEL JuDGE in the Catholic Digest 


Tolling the Knell 


"THE matter-of-fact, down-to-earth instructor at the Dublin 
business college addressed his new shorthand class. 

“ It is @ matter of record,” said he, “ that it took the poet 
Gray seven years to write his poem, Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard. Had he been proficient in shorthand he could 
have done it in seven minutes. We have had students who 
have written it in that length of time.” 








ESS than 100 years ago Gaelic 

was the language in general 

use in the Isle of Man. In 
some parts of the island the 
English language was not spoken 
at all. 

Between the Manx tongue and 
the Gaelic of Ireland and Scotland 
there was very little difference. 
This, however, applied only to the 
pronunciation, as the difference in 
orthography was such as to perplex 
the most learned linguists. To the 
language of Wales, Cornwall and 
Brittany that spoken in the Isle of 
Man bore very slight affinity. 

To show the difference in ortho- 
graphy, the following is the Lord’s 
Prayer in Manx Gaelic, with an 
English translation : 


Ayr ain tayns Niav: 
Father our Who art in Heaven. 


Casherick dy row dt’ennym: 
Holy may be Thy Name. 


Dy jig Dty Reeight: 
Come Thy Kingdom. 


Dt’aigney dy row jeant er y 
thalloo myrte ayns Niav: 

Thy Will be done on earth, as it 
is in Heaven. 


Cur dooin nyn arran jiu as gagh 
laa: 


Give to us our bread today and 
every day. 


As leih dooin nyn loghtyn myr 
ta shin leth davesyn ta jannoo 
loghtyn nyn ’ot: 

And forgive to us our trespasses, 
as are we forgive to those are 
committing trespasses against 
us. 


Ireland’s ancient sea-god 
gave the island its name 


How Gaelic 
was the Isle 
of Man? 


ELLAN VANNIN 
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As ny leeid shin ayns miolagh: 
And lead us not into temptation. 


Agh livrey shin veih olk. Amen: 
But deliver us from evil. Amen. 


A grammar of the Manx lan- 
guage was compiled by a Dr. 
Kelly, a few copies of which are 
extant. This Manxman also com- 
piled a dictionary. Another small 
Manx-English dictionary was 
published by a Mr. Archibald 
Cregeen, of Kirk Arbory. 

Cregeen in his introductory re- 
marks to his dictionary thus 
describes the peculiarities of the 
language, “It appears like a piece 
of exquisite network, interwoven 
together in a masterly manner, and 
framed by the hand of a most skil- 
ful workman, equai to the composi- 
tion of the most learned, and not 
the production of chance. The 
depth of meaning that abounds in 
many of the words must be con- 


spicuous to every person versed in 
the language.” 
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The services in the parish 
churches were formerly given in 
the Manx and English languages 
alternately, but when Manx ceased 
to be taught in the parochial 
schools the language gradually died 
out. 

Place names on the island are 
either Gaelic or Norse, and Runic 
monuments and Scandinavian and 
Druidical remains are everywhere. 
Mounds of earth, such as that of 
Tynwald Hill, on which the 
“ Things ” or “ Fields of Debate ” 
were held; cairns and heaps of 
stones, as Cairn Vail, “ the dormi- 
tory of the dead,” at Kirk Michael; 
gigantic blocks of stone raised to 
commemorate some event of war- 
fare, or the interment of some 
warrior, as Cronk-ny-Marroo, 
“ the hill of the dead,” and Cronk- 
ny-Moar, “ the hill of the fairies,” 
both in the district of Lezavre. 

These stones—of Norse origin 
—are raised in many places, and 
are from ten to thirty feet high, and 
are placed in wonderful order. 
They signify, when of right long 
order, the battles of champions; by 
a square order, the burial place of 
troops of warriors; by a round 
order, the burial of families; and 
by a wedge form they show that 
near that place an army of foot 
and horse had fortunately pre- 
vailed. 

It is said that the Isle of Man 
was first colonised by Gaelic and 
Keltic peoples, and the etymology 
of the name has occasioned much 
controversy. The Norse Sagas 
designate the island Mon, which 
signifies isolated, which Cesar 
afterwards Latinised into Mona, It 
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was subsequently called Moneda 
by Ptolemy, Monabia by Bede, 
Ubonia by Gildas, Menaw by the 
Welsh, and Mannin by the Manx, 
in whose language the possessive 
case changes the M into V, thus 
Ellan Vannin, the Isle of Man. 

“In” is the old Gaelic word of 
an island; and Meadhon-In, which 
is pronounced Mannin, signifies 
“ The Middle Island,” which is at 
once a description of the island and 
a mame and clearly evinces its 

The Manx, however, have a 
tradition that their island derived 
its name from Mannanan-Beg- 
MacLir, who, they say, was the 
father, founder and legislator of 
the country. In an old Statute Book 
of the island he is thus described : 
“ Mannan-Beg-MacLeirr, the first 
person who held Man, was the 
ruler thereof, and after whom the 
land was named, reigned many 
years, and was a Paynim—he kept 
the land under mist by his necro- 
mancy. If he dreaded an enemy, 
he would cause one man to seem 
as a hundred, and that by art 
magic.” 

The same tradition asserts that 
he had his dwelling-place on the 
top of the mountain, Slieauaalin, 
the Beautiful Mountain. The fre- 
quent prevalance of mist on great 
elevations and the well-known 
phenomenon of a mirage, or the 
reflection of objects on moving 
masses of vapour, will account for 
the attributes of the “ Wizard 
Chief” and of the powers with 
which popular superstition in- 
vested him. 

Mannanan appears to be iden- 
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tical with Mainus, the son of 
Fergus the First of Scotland, who 
ascended the throne of Scotland 
290 years before the Christian era, 
and the traditionary character 
ascribed to the Gaelic sea-god is 
identical with that of Mainus— 
“He was the establisher and cul- 
tivator of religion after the manner 
of the Egyptians. He instituted 
several new and solemn cere- 
monies. He placed great stones in 
the form of a circle; towards the 
south was one mighty stone far 
greater than all the rest, whereupon 
the priests made sacrifices in 
honour o: their gods.” 

A circle of stones still standing 
in Glen Darragh may, in all prob- 
ability, be one of these erections, 
and another is said to have existed 
on the site of the Tynwald Hill, 
which is close to Slieauaalin. 

In the year 444 St. Patrick came 
to the Isle of Man, armed with the 
power and authority of Pope 
Celestine, and paved the way for 
the spread of Christianity. 

He remained three years, and by 
hie energy, powerful eloquence, 
and the astonishing miracles which 
he wrought, he succeeded in sup- 


Trying Times 

A WELL-KNowN District Justice was sitting in the lounge 

of a hotel on a hot day drinking a steaming cup of coffee. 

A close friend arrived and said, “ Why don’t you drink some- 
thing cooling? Have you ever tried chilled gin and tonic?” 

“No,” said the Justice, “ but I’ve tried a lot of fellows 

who have.” 
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planting the dark system of Druid- 
ism by the milder doctrines of the 
Cross. 

St. Patrick founded a church 
within the walls of Peel Castle, the 
ruins of which are still extant, and 
constituted St. Germain, the second 
Bishop, who was eventually suc- 
ceeded by St. Maughold, an Irish 
Prince from Saul, County Down, 
who was chief of a band of robbers, 
but, being converted by St. 
Patrick, he, as an act of penance 
with his hands and feet manacled, 
embarked in a frail wicker boat, 
which being drifted to the Isle of 
Man, he was cast ashore at the 
headland which still bears his 
name. 

Released from his perilous situ- 
ation, he retired to the mountains, 
and, consecrating his life to re- 
ligion, he became so eminent for 
piety that he was elected Bishop 
by the unanimous voice of the 
people. He was the first to divide 
the island into sixteen parishes, 
and in the year 838 Pope Gregory 
IV confirmed the Bishopric of 
Man, when the Bishops then were 
St. Contentus, St. Baldus and St. 
Malchus. 


ET up and kiss your wife good-morning tomorrow, mister. 
It may frighten her, but she'll be so concerned for your 
welfare that she'll probably be kind to you all day. 





Their workshop is on the floor of the Liffey 


DUBLIN’S INVISIBLE WORKERS 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


way down in the district of 

Dublin known by the amor- 

phous title of “ The Point of 
the Wall” I found a little group 
of hardy men whose workshop is 
on the floor of the Liffey. 

John McManus is the doyen of 
the corps. Officially known as 
Senior Foreman of Marine Con- 
struction, he has been thirty years 
at it now and he knows every inch 
of the underwater structure of our 
port, from the piers of O’Connell 
Bridge to the mouth of the river. 

The Dublin Port and Docks 
Board is the body charged by Act 
of Parliament with responsibility 
for the modern port—that portion 
of the Liffey lying east of O’Con- 
nell Bridge. West of the Bridge, 
almost up to Collins Barracks was 
the port or “ Pool” of Dublin in 
days gone by; but long years of 
reclamation work and first-class 
engineering have turned hundreds 
of acres of marsh into valuable 
building land. 


The whole of the area seaward 


of the broad thoroughfare running 
from Busaras to Annesley Bridge 
was under water until very recent 
times, as the old maps show. 

Bit by bit the land was won 
from the sea, and as the years 
went on the port grew in size and 
importance until the parliament of 
the day had to set up one unified 


authority to control this enor- 
mously valuable commercial asset. 

Docks and wharves were built. 
Warehouses and stores were con- 
structed and every inch of the vast 
area has some vital function 
in the life, not alone of Dublin, 
but of the whole country. Inside 
the big gates at the end of the open 
part of the North Wall the never- 
ending fight against the sea goes 
on 


Day by day the quay walls 
lengthen, the river bed is deepened 
and the port grows in size and 
international stature. 

It is m this part of the docks 
the divers play their important 
réle. Underwater work on new 
marine structures and inspection 
of existing walls is responsible 
work. 

As I talked to easy-spoken John 
Weldon, the No. 1 diver, I realised 
that quite apart from their skill at 
their work, divers must have other 
qualities. 

Of all occupations, they are the 
least supervised. The diver’s re- 
port must be accurate. If John 
Weldon or assistant diver Eamonn 
Dunne or shipwright diver Joe 
Murphy say that they found cer- 
tain conditions down below or did 
certain work you may take those 
statements as accurate. 

In the ever changing and murky 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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depths of the river reliability is an 
essential quality in a diver, for 
much of his work can never be 
checked. 

There’s no end to the variety of 
work a diver has to tackle, from 
freeing fouled propellers of ships 
to recovering cargo dropped over- 
board. 

Underwater repairs to ships’ 
hulls are routine down there in the 
cold, swirling depths, yet lives and 
ships and cargo are in the keeping 
of the skilled man in the canvas 
suit and weighted boots. 

To work under water means 
that you are a fit man, subject to 
frequent medical inspection. 

There are days when a fit man 
does not feel up to form. When 
a diver says he doesn’t want to 
go down his word is taken. As 
John Weldon explained to me: 
“Even a slight cold cam mean a 


nasty nose biecd or dreadful ear 
pains, and the risk is too great.” 

It is the difference in pressure 
that causes the trouble. The strong 
roomy helmet and stout corset of 
the diving suit keep the direct 


water pressure off the diver’s 
head and chest, but the water pres- 
sure soon exceeds the lung-power 
of the diver. 

Below fifteen feet deep, pressure 
in the diving suit has to be raised 
on a graduated scale to counteract 
the surrounding water pressure. 
Heart and lungs have to be sound 
to stand up to these conditions. 

Chatting with the divers, I 
found them very well informed 
about diving records and all the 
technical difficulties involved. The 
record for “ soft-suit” as distinct 
from armoured suit diving stands 
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at 620 ft. down. To stay three 
minutes on the ocean bed at this 
depth involved a dive lasting thir- 
teen and a half hours. 

With my usual curiosity I asked 
why the great length of time was 
needed, “Nitrogen” was the 
answer. As the depth of dive in- 
creases, the diver’s blood absorbs 
nitrogen and he must come up 
slowly to allow the nitrogen to 
come out of his bloodstream via 
his lungs. Otherwise he gets an 
attack of the dreaded “ bends” 
when the nitrogen literally boils 
out of his blood. 

I asked if this were a danger 
needing care in the work of the 
port divers, and I found that it 
was, for these hardy men go down 
to fifty feet at the deep water 
quays and in the course of inspec- 
tion work done by the dredger. 

Strangely enough, the greatest 
depth to which the port divers 
descend isn’t in the port at all. 
It is up in the Dublin Mountains! 
The Electricity Supply Board calls 
on their services occasionally for 
work on the lock gates at its Poula- 
phouca Station. That means going 
down to ninety feet. 

“ What was the hardest job they 
tackled?” I asked the divers. 
“The Caisson,” was the reply. 

I found that the engineers of 
Dublin Port can be a long way 
ahead of their time. The caisson 
method of construction means that 
a huge hollow oblong “ ship ” of 
concrete is built on the slipway. 
Usually the caisson is fifty by thirty 
feet and it is launched like a ship 
when the engineers calculate it will 
float with enough freeboard to en- 
able it to be completed in situ. 
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The caisson is towed to where 
it is to form portion of a new quay 
wall. There its walls are “ poured ” 
in concrete, a section at a time. 
As the weight increases, the 
caisson sinks and _ eventually 
reaches the river bed. The hollow 
portion is then filled and a new 
section of quay is ready. 

Away back in 1921 this method 
was first used in Dublin, and at 
that time there was no record of 
its being used anywhere else in 
these islands. A very spectacular 
and much publicised use of 
caissons took place many years 
later as a preliminary to the inva- 
sion of France, “ Mulberry Har- 
bour ” was hailed as a triumph of 
ingenuity and skill. But Dublin 
had then been quietly using the 
technique for nearly a quarter of 
a century! 

To get back to “THE” Caisson. 
During port construction work a 
caisson, half-built, was sunk in a 
storm. Its loss was serious, £5,000 
had been spent on it, but as an 


Famous Last Words 
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obstruction it was a fearsome 
object, and could cost the port 
much loss. The problem was to 
lift 14,000 tons of caisson off the 
river bed and turn it right way up 
—all in one operation. 

It was solved after months of 
work on hydrostatics, by the en- 
gimeers using scale models in a 
tank of water. They designed 
special doors which the divers, 
working long, weary hours under 
the Liffey, fitted to the sunken 
caisson as it lay on its side in the 
mud. 

Some highly scientific calcula- 
tions and jiggery-pokery with tides 
and pumps turned the monster up- 
right and brought it to the surface, 
and it is now in its appointed place 
—a permanent monument to the 
work of the divers. 

Next time you look down river 
over O’Connell Bridge take pride 
in the port. It’s hard to get them 
to talk down there, but that’s be- 
cause they prefer to let their work 
speak for itself. 


“ A MAN should be his own electrician.” 
“ Give it to me. I’ll know by the taste.” 
“ CoE along, it’s a pedestrian crossing.” 


“ TuHat’s three at a time! . . 


. Now ... four at a time! ” 


“ Say that again! Just say that again! ” 


—Dublin Opinion 


young are always ready to give those who are older 
than themselves the full benefit of their inexperience. 
—Oscar WILDE 





The Irish Sweepstakes prizes, preparations, precautions 
and range of operations ... 


Everything About It 
is Big 


GORDON COTLER 


FEW minutes after post time 

for the running of England’s 

Derby last June at least half 
a dozen Americans found them- 
selves richer by $140,000 before 
taxes, and the holdings of some 
three or four thousand others will 
rise by from $56 to $56,000. 
The wherewithal has been provided 
by two or three million of their 
countrymen who invested perhaps 
$8,000,000 in about 3,000,000 
tickets for the Irish Sweepstakes 
on the Derby. 

In India an entire village often 
chips in for a sweeps ticket, but 
New York investors tend to take 
the plunge alone, or in select 
partnership. 

Lotteries, of which the sweep- 
stakes is a form, were outlawed in 
New York more than a century 
ago, stringent regulation having 
failed to rid them of corruption. 
Under the State Penal Law it is 
now a misdemeanour to advertise a 
lottery or to sell lottery tickets. 
Sweepstakes ticket salesmen here 
have been fined although not very 
often, The statutes say nothing 
about the purchaser of a lottery 


ticket, and the courts have ruled 
that he is not an accomplice. 

Many sweepstakes salesmen 
handle only one or two books of 
tickets, to accommodate friends, 
and obtain them directly from 
Ireland. Others deal with suppliers 
in the States. Some years ago in 
a local beauty parlour the book- 
keeping on the sweepstakes tickets 
handled required the full-time 
services of two manicurists and a 
hairdresser. 

Remitters of sweepstakes stubs 
and subscriptions here in America 
prefer not to attract notice by 
writing directly to sweeps head- 
quarters in Dublin, and sweeps 
correspondence takes on a kind of 
E. Phillips Oppenheim flavour 
until it is safely within Ireland. 
There the intermediaries to whom 
it has been addressed—doctors, 
insurance brokers, business men— 
remove the stubs and remittances 
from letters and pass them along 
through the friendly Irish mails. 
As often as the United States Post 
Office uncovers a foreign address 
as a lottery drop, another is found 
to take its place. 


Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
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How tickets are brought into 
the States is a secret that is well 
kept, “informer” being one of 
the least attractive words in the 
Irish lexicon. Tickets in small 
numbers come through the mails, 
it is suspected, in various shaped 
envelopes, addressed by different 
hands and exuding a wide range of 
scents. Tickets in bulk are most 
likely carried outside the mails by 
couriers. 

Compared to the sweepstakes, 
most other businesses in Ireland 
are, so to speak, small potatoes. 
Almost every Dubliner seems to 
have had at some time two occu- 
pations—his own and acting as an 
agent for sweepstakes business. 
The sweeps occupies the country’s 
largest office building; four acres 
of premises in Ballsbridge, Dublin, 
are required to process the stubs 
from all over the world. 

In the early days colleens used 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in 
long vows, the sleeves of their 
smocks pushed up, their arms 
elbow-deep in stubs to be mixed 
for the draw. The girls, alas, were 
replaced by pneumatic mixers that 
subject the stubs to three days of 
air blasts. 

The Irish Sweepstakes—prop- 
erly the Irish Hospitals’ Sweep- 
stakes—is run by a private cor- 
poration authorised by the 
Government of Eire. The com- 
pany that runs the world’s largest 
lottery is called Hospitals’ Trust, 
Limited. The sole function of 
Hospitals’ Trust, Limited, is to 
run the Irish Hospitals’ Sweep- 
stakes, which it does to the satis- 
faction of the customers. 
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HUMMING BALLSBRIDGE 

ESPITE automation, more 

than 5,000 people are now 
employed in sweepstakes oper- 
ations during the peak seasons, 
opening mail, sorting stubs and 
money, sending receipts and 
translating information about 
the prizes to, or from, among 
other languages,- Mandarin 
Chinese. 

Ballsbridge is kept humming 
much of the year, since there 
are three annual sweepstakes 
for which tickets are sold 
separately. Each is based on a 
classic British horse race—the 
Cambridgeshire in October, the 
Derby in June, and the Grand 
National in March. 
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The money in the prize pool is 
divided into units of $336,000 
(£120,000) as many times as it 
will go, creating, in recent draws, 
about twenty “ prize units.” It is 
as though twenty separate lotteries 
were being run, with an equal set 
of prizes in each of them. For 
every prize unit, as many ticket 
stubs are drawn from the giant 


.drum in Sweepstakes Hall as there 


are horses entered in the race on 
which the draw is based; each of 
these stubs is assigned by lot to 
back a particular horse. The draw 
for the June 4 race was staged in 
two parts on successive days. 
After the race, the holders of 
tickets on the horse that won 
received $140,000 each; those on 
the second horse, $56,000; third, 





Kane’s Strange Gift 
AN almost magic case of “ blood-healing”, with a horse 
badly cut out hunting, is recounted in All on the Irish 
Shore, by Somerville and Ross. Though told as fiction, the 
story, “ A Nineteenth Century Miracle”, in that volume, 
must surely be founded on fact. 

The horse was being led home by its owner, bleeding un- 
controllably, and they encountered a blind fiddler, Kane the 
Bloodhealer, who said he could “ feel the blood flowing.” 
He touched the cut, crossed himself and muttered three 
times, whereupon the bleeding stopped. 

The tale ends: “ This is not a fairy story. I know the 
charm the old man said. I cannot give it here. It will only 
work successfully if taught by man to woman or by woman 
to man; nor do I pretend that it will work for everyone. I 
believe it to be a personal and wholly incomprehensible gift. 
But that such a gift has been bestowed, and in more parts of 
Ireland than one, is a bewildering and indisputable fact.” 

—The Field 
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$28,000. The holders of tickets on 
the other horses—whether or not 


they ran—split $84,000 per prize 


unit. Each prize unit has, in 
addition, seventy prizes of $280 
each and 150 consolation prizes of 
$56, and there is a cash bonus to 
the sellers of tickets that win first, 
second and third prizes. 

The holders of tickets that have 
been drawn for horses are 
promptly notified by the Hospitals’ 
Trust, Limited. Those who hold 
likely ones often wrestle until the 
day of the race with a baffling 
problem: should they sell their 
tickets to syndicates that offer 
them a fraction of what they might 
win? That fraction—cash on the 
line—often runs to many thou- 
sands of dollars, but the smell of 
bigger money at sweepstakes time 
has unhinged many a steady man. 

Syndicate or individual, winners 
are paid with despatch after the 


race by a Swiss bank (minus 
trifling handling charges). The 
entire sweeps operation is audited 
and overseen by batteries of com- 
mittees and commissions on which 
sit the flower of Eire; their over-all 
chairman is Viscount Powers- 
court. The Police Commissioner 
himself supervises his lads at the 
drawing, where each air-blasted 
stub plucked by a pretty nurse 
from one of the forty-eight holes 
in a giant drum is secretly marked 
and then microfilmed to thwart 
substitutions. 

The refinements are endless, but 
the basic recipe for an inter- 
national lottery is simple, and the 
prime ingredient is a law. The 
Irish got their law in 1930, after a 
group of sportsmen led by Big Joe 
McGrath, a former Minister for 
Industry, proposed the sweeps as a 
help for Ireland’s crumbling hos- 
pitals. 
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Since then Hospitals’ Trust, 
Limited, of which McGrath is still 
managing director, has turned 
over to the Hospitals’ Trust Board, 
for allocation to Ireland’s hospitals 
by the National Hospitals’ Com- 
mittee, considerably more than 
$110,000,000. About one-quarter 
of the money has gone into making 
up the hospitals’ operating deficits; 
the rest has been used for capital 
improvements. 

The heartwarming success of 
the sweeps from the beginning— 
the second draw grossed three 
times the first—was largely due to 
public interest in the staggering 
prizes. 

The tax bite still comes as a sur- 
prise to some American winners. 
A New York man, with a wife, 
two kids and a $5,000-a-year in- 
come, who wins $140,000 will give 
up $83,000 in Federal and state 
taxes. If all four names are signed 
to the stub, and the family can 
show that it really chipped in for 
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the ticket and was not merely after 
a tax dodge, $22,000 will be saved. 
Canada does not tax sweepstakes 
winnings. 

Stories of sweeps money put to 
useful work are legion, but perhaps 
the most appealing of all sweeps 
winners was a Bridgeport (Connec- 
ticut) dishwasher who collected 
$56,000 two years ago and went 
on a spree that included seven 
trips to Florida. He dressed 
smoothly, tipped high and drank 
champagne. 

On returning North after each 
trip, if he didn’t feel up to taking 
the train from New York to 
Bridgeport, he would grab a cab. 
In ninety days he went through 
more than half his winnings and 
the Government seized the rest 
for taxes. 

At last report, the dishwasher 
had not yet braced himself to 
return to work, but he complained 
of a liver ailment brought on, he 
believed, by too much high living. 


A FRIEND of ours recently married a girl from New Orleans, 
and took off for Ireland for a honeymoon. By way of 


assuring the young lady’s parents in economical style that 
they had arrived safely, they decided to send a one-word, 
self-explanatory cable, with no signature, reading “ Voila”. 

Our friend has just learned from his mother-in-law what 
happened when the message got to New Orleans. Seems the 
local cable office telephoned her to report, “We have a cable 
for you from Dublin. There isn’t any message, but it’s signed 
* Viola.’ ” —The New Yorker 


[D!sconTenT is the want of self-reliance: it is infirmity of 
the will. —EMERSON 


[N Saudi Arabia any driver who has an accident resulting 
in a death is executed. When they say “ The life you save 
may be your own” in Arabic, they aren’t kidding. 





He made a way in the wilderness and rivers in the desert 


O’Connor Startled the World 


JAMES HOLLEDGE 


N the 1890s cities mushroomed 

in the West Australian desert 

following rich gold discoveries 
at Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie. 
Thousands flocked there in search 
of fortune, but found they were 
risking their lives because of the 
shortage of water. 

One of the most arid areas in the 
Commonwealth, it was hundreds 
of miles from the nearest assured 
water supply. Australia was on the 
threshold of developing its richest 
gold-mining industry, but with- 
out water large-scale operations 
seemed impossible. 

A quiet engineering genius from 
Ireland then startled the world by 
piping a life-giving stream of 
water from Perth to Kalgoorlie— 
§,000,000 gallons a day flowing 
uphill over 350 miles. 

His name was Charles Yelverton 
O’Connor and his project seemed 
so fantastic when first announced 
that a storm of public protest de- 
veloped and denounced it as a 
“waste of public money ”. 

Today wheatfields and flower- 
gardens around the goldfields, and 
the mining operations that still 
continue there, are an enduring 
monument to O’Connor. Seven 
years of planning, toil and heart- 
break were necessary to make his 
dream a reality—but he did not 
live to enjoy his triumph, 


Only a few months before the 
tap was turned to bring the first 
water gushing out of O’Connor’s 
pipe, he committed suicide—his 
mind unhinged, fed up with jibes 
and criticism, and a final unjust 
attack on his personal honesty. 

The enemies who drove this 
brilliant, over-wrought man to that 
tragedy must have squirmed un- 
comfortably on January 25, 1903. 
Before 12,000 people, Sir John 
Forrest, former West Australian 
Premier, conducted the opening 
ceremony of the pipeline and 
said : 

“In the midst of our rejoicing 
my thoughts turn to the great 
builder of this work—the late 
Charles Yelverton O’Connor, 
C.M.G.—who, we all regret, is not 
with us to share the honour that is 
due to him.” 

Born in 1843, O’Connor studied 
engineering at Dublin University 
and worked for a time as a railway 
engineer in Ireland before setting 
off for New Zealand at twenty-two. 

As engineer to the Province of 
Canterbury, he constructed the 
first road over New Zealand’s 
Southern Alps to the newly-dis- 
covered goldfield at Hokitika. In 
succeeding years he planned roads, 
railways, bridges and harbours all 
over New Zealand, and in 1883 he 
was appointed Under-Secretary for 
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Public Works in the Dominion. 

Eight years later he moved to 
Perth as Chief Engineer for West 
Australia. The harbour at Fre- 
mantle was his first large-scale 
project in his new job. 

Following the first gold dis- 
covery in 1892 at what later be- 
came Coolgardie, prospectors who 
joined in the rush found water in 
the desert almost as precious as 
gold. 

In two years Coolgardie’s popu- 
lation was 10,000, and the later 
discovery, Kalgoorlie, was catch- 
ing up fast. Water had to be railed 
part of the way and then transpor- 
ted in tanks on _ horse-drawn 
vehicles to the gold centres. It sold 
for a shilling a gallon and there 
was none to spare for gardening 
or agriculture. Dusty, dirty miners 
were afflicted with scurvy and a 
host of skin complaints. 


When Charles O’Connor came 
forward with his scheme to carry 
water to the goldfields by pipeline 
he met with a storm of derision. 

One West Australian parliamen- 
tarian got to his feet in the House 
and thundered: “It has never 
been done in the history of the 
world and it never will be done.” 

Many people opposed the idea 
even if it was practicable. Native 
West Australians, they argued 
against paying taxes to take water 
to hordes of miners who were 
largely newcomers from other 
States. 

From the beginning, however, 
the Premier, Sir John Forrest, 
realised that the goldfields were a 
permanent asset to West Australia 
and that the pipeline scheme was 
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the only possible means of devel- 
oping its gold mining into an 
industry. 

O’Connor, in July, 1896, pro- 
duced a complete report detailing 
almost, down to the last bag of 
cement the whole ambitious 
scheme. He estimated it would 
cost £24 million and brought de- 
risive ‘laughter from the opposi- 
tion when he predicted water 
could be delivered in Kalgoorlie 
at a price of 3s. 6d. per 1,000 gal- 
lons—as against the {£50 which 
that quantity then cost. 

In dry periods Perth itself did 
not have any water to spare, so 
O’Connor proposed first to build 
a special dam from which the 
pipeline could draw supplies. He 
planned to hold 4,650 million gal- 
lons of water in a dam 755 feet 
wide at Mundaring, twenty-eight 
miles from Perth, the water being 
drawn from the Helena River and 
a 500 square mile adjacent catch- 
ment area. 

A special Bill authorising the 
scheme was pushed through Par- 
liament by Forrest. It became law 
on September 3, 1896, but due to 
lack of money it was almost 
another 34 years before Charles 
O’Connor had the green light to 
go ahead. 

At last in January, 1900, with 
an army of workmen engaged on 
double shifts, excavations were be- 
gun for the Mundaring Dam. 
Driving ahead relentlessly and 
working up to twenty hours a day, 
O’Connor had the dam finished in 


like an enormous 


two years. 
Meanwhile, 
steel snake, the pipeline had begun 
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to wind its way eastward over its 
350 mile journey across mountain 
and desert to the goldfields, rising 
1,400 feet in elevation in the pro- 
cess, 

Gangs of men were inspired by 
O’Connor into friendly competi- 
tion to unload more pipes and fit 
them together quicker than their 
rivals. The pipes were not riveted 
but locked together with a patent 
device invented by an Adelaide 
man, Mephan Ferguson. Over 
every junction of the 66,000 steel 
pipes (each twenty-eight feet long 
and thirty inches in diameter) a 
steel band was fitted. The half- 
inch space between the band and 
the pipe was caulked, to prevent 
leakage, with lead, beaten in by 
hand with hammers and cold 
chisels. 

This was too slow for O’Connor, 
and he eventually hounded a 
Perth engineering firm into devis- 
ing and producing a mechanical 
caulker. When finished they offered 
to sell the patent to the West 
Australian Government for 
£7,500. ts 

When they heard this, jealous 
rivals and enemies of O’Connor 
and his political supporters again 
got busy. Ugly, baseless rumours 
spread that he had an interest in 
the Perth firm, that they were 
bribing him to recommend use of 
the caulking machine and that the 
whole pipe project was graft- 


‘THE nice thing about your 


gI 


riddled. 

But the Government had com- 
plete faith in O’Connor, and 
showed it by buying the patent 
caulking machine. The sniping 
attacks, however, were beginning 
to affect the Irishman’s nerves. To 
friends he complained of insomnia. 
He carried round clippings of 
newspaper articles that denounced 
him as a crank and predicted the 
pipeline would never be finished. 

One final virulent attack baldly 
accused O’Connor of “ flourishing 
on palm greasing.” He was advised 
to sue for libel, But by now he 
seemed to have suddenly wearied 
of everything—his job, his 
enemies, even of living. 

On the morning of March 10, 
1902, he left home for his usual 
early-morning horseback ride. 

When he did not return for 
breakfast a search was instituted. 
His body was found lying in the 
shallows of a beach about three 
miles from Fremantle. A bullet 
had put an end to his life. 

Ten months after O’Connor’s 
death, his great project was 
finished. When it was officially 

ned, Sir John Forrest, always 
his loyal supporter, used the words 
of the prophet Isaiah in lauding 
Charles Yelverton O’Connor’s 
faith and skill. 

“He made a way in the wilder- 
ness and rivers in the desert,” said 
Sir John, 


second childhood is that you 


usually have more money to spend than during your first. 


FRIENDSHIP improves happiness and abates misery, by the 
doubling of our joy and the dividing of our grief. 
—CICERO 











HARD TICKETS ALL! 


‘Tue fabulous hit My Fair Lady has had an unprecedented 

_run in New York, with tickets selling at black market 
prices. 

There was consternation in the theatre one evening when, 
just before the curtain rose, it was observed that there was 
a single empty seat two rows from the front of the stalls. 
Nearby members of the audience thought that it was a great 
pity that, tickets being sought after so desperately, someone 
must obviously have possessed a seat and, due to his or her 
aw to attend, had not sold it or passed it on to someone 
else. 

A lady sitting next to the empty seat advised the in- 
terested people that the ticket had belonged to her husband, 
but he could not attend because he had died. 

“ Well,” she was told, “surely he had relatives, any one 
of whom would have been delighted to accept the ticket? ” 

The lady replied: “ Not possible—you see, they are all 
attending his funeral.” 

—The Advocate 


‘TALKING to a bus conductor, I asked him how many pas- 

sengers try to get free rides. The prompt answer: “A 
good many.” They may be classified as follows: 

1. The Stony-faced Ones, who sit with expressionless 
faces, unmoved by the~conductor’s “fares, please”, the 
idea being to give the impression that they have paid their 
fares. 2. The Slippery Ones who make a dash for it when 
the conductor is upstairs, or wait until several people are 
leaving. 3. The Scholars, those who bury themselves in 
book or newspaper, quite oblivious to the outside world, 
looking up with a great start of surprise if asked for their 
fare. 4. The Legion of the Lost who adopt various tactics, 
but whose strategy is based on the lost ticket. 

As to which sex is the worst offender, the prompt answer, 
without hesitation, was—women. bags Pa 


size of your hat is found by measuring the length and 
breadth of your head, adding both figures, and dividing 
by two. 











One disaster after another 


When Emmet was 


My Leader 


It was an abortive 
rising, but this was not 
due to lack of brains 
on the part of the 


leaders 


MILES BYRNE 


HIRD of July, 1803.—Our 
hema for the insurrec- 

tion progressing rapidly in 
every part of Dublin; with the 
greatest caution, however, and cir- 
cumspection, no one meddling 
with the concerns of others, solely 
occupied with his own part. The 
Kildare men working day and 
night at the depot in the lane off 
Thomas Street mounting pikes, 
and preparing other war imple- 
ments; houses getting ready to 
serve as small depots to receive 
them. 

I saw Mr. Robert Emmet next 
day at Butterfield Lane [Rath- 
farnham]. We began to speak of 
various matters; of those concern- 
ing the tubes and rockets getting 
ready at the depot at Patrick 
Street; he said he wished to try 
one of them, and he appointed me 
to come out next evening that we 
might go into the country a little 
distance, that this experiment 
might not attract any notice. 

Johnstone, who was making the 
rockets, brought one of them 
ready prepared, so we all went in- 
to the fields; that is, Mr. Emmet, 
Russell, Dowdell, Hamilton, etc. 


—T————hh—hhi nnn ®@ 


ILES BYRNE was born in 

Monaseed, Co. Wexford, in 
1780. He joined the United Irish- 
men and fought as a leader at 
Vinegar Hill and Ballygullen in 
1798. 

After the unsuccessful Emmet 
Rising in 1803 (described in the 
following extract) he fied to 
France. He joined the French 
Army under Napoleon, and 
attained the rank of chef de 
battalion. He died in Paris in 
1862. 


——o hI nnn ® 


The rocket was made fast to a 
pole with wire, and rested on a 
trestle; the match being put to it, 
it went off like a thunderbolt, 
carrying the pole along with it, 
and throwing flames and fire be- 
hind as it advanced; and when it 
fell it went on tearing up the 
ground till the last of the matter 
with which it was filled was com- 
pletely consumed. 

Mr. Emmet and Johnstone 
were quite satisfied with the effect 
it produced, and they decided that 


Condensed from The Memoirs of Miles Byrne (1863) 
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all the rockets or tubes should be 
prepared and filled in the same 
manner. The card which was 
placed along the pole to serve as 
a train or match did not commu- 
nicate the fire quick enough, but 
that was easily remedied at the 
depot by preparing others with 
stronger liquid, etc. 

From the time the depot was 
established in Patrick Street, I 
made it a point whenever I went 
out on business to return that 
way, to see that all was right 
there. On Saturday, the 16th of 
July, I had been at a funeral in 
Bishop Street, and in coming back 
by the depot I saw a number of 
people assembled before the house. 
The first person I addressed told 
me that an explosion of some kind 
of combustible ingredients had 
taken place inside, and three men 
were desperately wounded and 
carried off to the hospital. 

Poor Macintosh coming out of 
the house confirmed all I had 
heard. His brother-in-law, young 
Keenan, Darby Byrne and John- 
stone were taken to the hospital 
before he arrived. The men who 
escaped and remained in the 
depot told us that what they 
thought caused the explosion was 
that Johnstone had been trying a 
fusee or match, in an inner room, 
and came out into the one where 
the composition matter for filling 
the rocket-tubes was placed in a 
corner, and that a spark of fire 
must have been brought on his 
shoe, which communicated with 
the pile in the corner. The ex- 
plosion took place the instant he 
entered the room; the windows 
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were broken, the poor men thrown 
through them into the street, etc. 

Mr. Emmet confiding in me to 
procure a house to replace the 
depot in Patrick Street, from 
which the arms and ammunition 
should be instantly removed, if 
the Government did not take 
possession of it, I consulted 
Michael Berney, who told me he 
was sure his cousin, Denis 
Redmond, would lend a house he 
was getting repaired, and where 
he intended to reside when he got 
married; it was on the Coal Quay, 
and not far from the Castle. The 
situation was the one Mr. Emmet 
desired so much on account of its 
proximity to the seat of the 
Government. 

Mr. Emmet was quite conscious 
of the perilous situation of those 
who would be employed in remov- 
ing the arms and ammunition 
from the depot to the Coal Quay; 
in short, he considered it a for- 
lorn hope; he feared that ere then 
all was discovered to the agents of 
the Government. I promised him 
that, i ing all the risk, 
I would undertake the task, and 
we then agreed on the safest way 
of carrying it into effect. 

I engaged a sufficient number of 
men in whom I could confide to 
meet me at dusk, dressed in their 
great coats, umder which they 
could easily carry concealed blun- 
derbusses, jointed pikes, ammuni- 
tion, etc.; we walked two and two, 
and at a certain distance from one 
another, so as to attract no notice; 
and after making many journeys 
in this way during the night with- 
out meeting any serious obstacle, 
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at the point of day we had every 
article fit for use removed to Red- 
mond’s house on the Coal Quay, 
and those not finished put into the 
secret closets. 

Having spent the whole of 
Saturday night in the most agi- 
tated state that ever human being 
could experience, I stood in the 
greatest need of repose and sleep, 
but I found it impossible to have 
either. It being Sunday, and the 
last Sunday that would intervene 
before the day of the rising (Satur- 
day, July 23rd), I had to go 
through the town and endeavour to 
see the men on whom I counted, 
at their respective lodgings, to tell 
them to hold themselves in readi- 
ness and well prepared; that the 
die was cast, the day and the hour 
fixed for the general attack on the 


city. 

On Monday, the 18th of July, I 
went to all the pwublic-houses 
usually frequented by the working 
classes that day; there I met many 
of those I wanted to see, and fixed 
with them the rendezvous for the 
23rd of July; going through the 
city in every direction, I often met 
my acquaintances who were em- 
ployed on the same business, such 
as John Allen, Felix Rourke, etc.; 
the latter dined sometimes at my 
brother’s in New Street. I con- 
sidered him a very discreet man. 
He seemed to have great influence 
amongst the Kildare men. 

Of those Kildare men I only 
was in the habit of seeing on busi- 
ness Quigley, Ned Conden, and 
one or two others, but I was well 
satisfied with regard to their 
experience and devotion to the 
cause we were engaged in. 


Chol h wT Ww withthe 


R over thirty years a seven- 

foot 1,000-pound statue of 
Robert Emmet lay in a Minnea- 
polis (Minnesota) back-yard. 
Presented to the city after 
World War |, the statue was 
never erected. 

It was still there on the night 
of july Ist last, but next morn- 
ing it had gone—to reappear 
mysteriously on the Courthouse 
lawn of Emmetsburg, lowa. 
Some way leprechauns spirited 
it away. 

Be that as it may, the citizens 
of Emmetsburg say the statue is 
there to stay. It is now em- 
bedded in concrete with a neat 
fence round it, and a guard 
has been placed to ensure that 
Robert Emmet does no more 
wandering. 

—Sunday Press 


cll mmmnnaame 


The hollow beams were now in- 
valuable, as in them the long 
mounted pikes were conveyed 
every day through the city to 
different houses, where they were 
safely deposited. Ammunition and 
firearms were brought by con- 
fidential persons, concealed under 
their great coats, late in the 
evening; in short, all that was 
possible to be done in so short a 
time was eagerly executed; so that 
the leaders on Saturday morning 
were satisfied that they could arm 
the men who promised to meet 
them in the evening with pikes 
and firearms. 

Now the final plan to be exe- 
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cuted consisted principally in 
taking the Castile, whilst the Pigeon 
House, Island Bridge, the Royal 
Barracks and the old Custom 
House. barracks were to be 
attacked; and if not surprised and 
taken, they were to be blockaded 
and entrenchments thrown up 
before them. Obstacles of every 
kind were to be erected through 
the streets, to prevent the English 
cavalry from charging. The Castle 
once taken, undaunted men, 
materials, implements of every 
description would be easily found 
in all the streets in the city, not 
only to impede the cavalry, but to 
prevent infantry from passing 


through them. 

As I was to be one of those per- 
sons designed to co-operate with 
Robert Emmet in taking the Castle 
of Dublin, I shall here relate pre- 


cisely the part which was allotted 
to me in this daring enterprise. I 
was to have assembled early in the 
evening of Saturday, the 23rd of 
July, at Denis Lambert Redmond’s 
house, on the Coal Quay, the 
Wexford and Wicklow men, to 
whom I was to distribute pikes, 
arms and ammunition, and then a 
little before dusk I was to send 
one of the men well known to Mr. 
Emmet, to tell him that we were 
at our post, armed and ready to 
follow him; that men were placed 
in the house in Ship Street ready 
to seize on the entrance to the 
Castle on that side, at the same 
moment the principal gate would 
be taken. 

Mr. Emmet was to leave the 
depot at Thomas Street at dusk, 
with six hackney coaches, in each 
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of which six men were to be 
placed, armed with jointed pikes 
and blunderbusses concealed under 
their coats. The moment the last 
of these coaches had passed Red- 
mond’s house, where we were to 
be assembled, we were to sally 
forth and follow them quickly into 
the Castle courtyard, and there to 
seize and disarm all the sentries 
and to replace them instantly with 
our own men, etc. 

Now, having had a perfect 
understanding with Mr. Emmet 
on the different points entrusted 
to my care, I waited with patience 
and fortitude the moment agreed 
on between us for the attack on 
the Castle, and so early as seven 
o'clock the brave men who 
promised me began to arrive at 
Redmond’s house, Coal Quay, and 
before eight o’clock they numbered 
more than I counted on, because 
William Darcy and many Dublin 
citizens came to join us here; and 
I must say that this brave young 
man was of infinite service and 
comfort to me. 

It was now the time to send the 
confidential person to the depot at 
Thomas Street; I chose Pat Ford, 
a County of Wexford man, who 
had distinguished himself very 
much in the insurrection of ’98; 
and he being acquainted with Mr. 
Emmet; and knowing many of the 
men employed at the depot, I 
could not have made a better 
choice. 

Ford was instructed that the 
moment he saw Mr. Emmet and 
his men in the hackney coaches, 
he was to precede them as quickly 
as he d, to let us know that 
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they were coming and that they 
were to drive in their slow ordi- 
Mary way, sO as not to attract 
notice; he would thus have easily 
had time to rejoin us at the Coal 
Quay, and the distance from 
thence to the Castle being so short, 
we hoped we should be in posses- 
sion of the seat of government in 
a very few minutes afterwards. 
Pat Ford must have told Mr. 
Emmet how we were ready, 
anxiously waiting his arrival. 

Great silence and quietness pre- 
vailed on the quays on both sides 
of the river, and not the least 
movement of troops was to be per- 
ceived at either the old Custom 
House Barracks or the Castle. I 
had three of our men continually 
passing before those places and 
returning to tell us what they saw, 
and one of them passed through 
the Castle Yard from Ship Street 
at a quarter before nine o'clock. 

Our situation became every 
moment more distressing and 
perilous. The time passed that 
Mr. Emmet was to have joined 
us. We conjectured that something 
extraordinary had occurred which 
prevented him apprising us of the 
cause of the delay; and as to Pat 
Ford, we feared he was arrested, 
for otherwise he would have come 
back to us. Under these afflicting 
surmises I hastened to send another 
trustworthy person who knew also 


about the depot in the lane off 
Thomas Street. Terence Kavanagh 
was my messenger this time. 

He soon returned with the sad 
intelligence of the disasters. He 
went first to the depot, and there, 
outside the door, saw pikes 
strewed about the street, and from 
thence he went to the market 
house at Thomas Street, where 
he saw other proofs of the failure 
and of the unfortunate events 
which took place there. 

By the time Kavanagh got back 
to us we could hear the patrol on 
the quay at the other side, which 
an instant before was so silent: 
And now the gates of the Castle 
were closed and artillery was 
brought to defend them. 

We quitted Redmond’s house 
and marched through Nicholas 
Street, Patrick Street, New Street, 
etc., meeting nothing to impede 
our march except the watchmen, 
who were easily put aside. 

We hoped every moment to 
meet Mr. Emmet and the Kildare 
men who left the depot with him; 
but getting no intelligence what- 
ever about the place he had re- 
tired to, after marching and 
countermarching nearly the whole 
night about the streets of the 
Liberty, we agreed to separate, 
each to go to his home, or to 
some friend’s house, so as not to 
be seen when the day appeared. 


‘THEN there was the coy young spinster who went down to 
the Roman ruins to see if she could dig up a man. 


You will never be anything in the world without courage. 
It is the greatest quality of the mind—next to honour. 
—F. L. ALLEN 





Which language is the richer in idiom: Irish or Chinese? 


““No Place Not Is 
—KEvery Place Is” 


IVO O’SULLIVAN, O.F.M. 


EARS ago I heard that no 

language in the world could 

compare with Irish for rich- 
ness of idiom. I did not fully 
understand what idiom meant, but 
I gathered that this was just 
another instance of narrow, in- 
sular praise of our own little 
culture, and I thought it migut be 
nearer the truth to say thar Irish 
just managed to hold its own ia 
comparison with other languages 
in the matter of idiom, whatever 
that might be. 

Idiom, it now seems to me, is 
just a hard word for “ style” or 

“peculiarity of word usage”. 
Style in the use of words is per- 
sonality expressed in language. So 
richness of idiom is rooted in a 
rich personality; and the test for 
wealth of idiom will be: Does the 
language in its general get-up 
show that it has originated in the 
mind of a bore? A bore is a man 
with a one-track mind. 

The proudest possession of 
Chinese civilisation is its language. 
They think the world and all of it. 
Let us apply the test and see what 
all the fuss is about. Compare it 
with Irish. I can supply the ex- 
amples of Chinese and you can 


supply the Irish. First see the 

ese in a facetious mood, using 
the riches of his language to tint 
the world with merriment. These 
are stock phrases, such as you 
would find in an idiomatic phrase- 
book. 

Speaking of humankind face- 
tiously the Chinaman betokens a 
male by “moustache and hair” 
and a female by “ skirts and orna- 
ments’; daughters may be called 
“lose money goods ” by their wag- 
gish father because he will have to 
provide them with a dowry. A man 
with a grievance is ticked off as 
“ sdur-nose ”. Ruffians are dubbed 
“ halks and dogs”; soldiers, “ teeth 
and claws”; a glutton is a “ rave- 
nous insect ”; while a swindler, for 
some obscure reason, is called a 
“ bare stick ”. 

Greybeards at a feast are said 
to sit “ in order of teeth ”, i.e., in 
order of seniority. The only sally 
commonly made at the expense of 
his fellow-countrymen by the 
idiomatic speaker is to take the 
mild liberty of calling them the 
“ black-haired people ”. 

Naive metaphors abound. Moss 
is called “ stones’ clothes”. Bats 
are “ fairy rats”. The owl is the 
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a mousetrap is a 
“wooden cat”. Warts and corns 
are “ fishes’ eyes”. Shorthand is 
“flying pencil script”, There are 
hundreds of such thumbnail 
sketches in words. 

Metaphor, however, is but a 
sideline in idiom. The genius of a 
language shows itself more subtly 
and constantly in the peculiar 
native turn of a plain phrase. Take 
a statement of commonplace move- 
ment such as: “I stood up and 
went down to the kitchen.” The 
Chinese mind would put it: “I 
rise-come complete, down cook- 
house go complete.” The repeated 

“complete” is merely a sign of 
past tense. The equivalent Irish 
idiom would be, I suppose: 
“ D’eirigheas im’ sheasamh agus do 
bhuaileas sios fén gcistin.” Trans- 


“ nightcat ”; 


late that literally into, say, English, 


and immediately it seems not only 
queer and foreign, but lumbering 
and too brimful of physical exuber- 
ance: “I rose in my standing and 
struck down under the kitchen.” 
Yet, that is a perfectly normal 
usage in the mouth of an Irish 
speaker, because his whole mind is 
set unconsciously to that vigorous 
mettle. Between the Chinese and 
the English idiom there is nothing 
to choose. They are both drab. It 
is impossible to translate the 
graphic element of the Irish ren- 
dering into either Chinese or 
English without unduly expanding 
the sense; as who should say in 
good colloquial English: “I 
jumped up and bustled down to 
the kitchen”? Take my word for 
it that Chinese is equally impotent. 
When an Irishman says: “ Ni 
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raibh giog nd miog as aoinne” he 
expresses a silence in his subject 
which English cannot so effectively 
register. Speaking to our fellow- 
Irishmen we can say: “ There 
wasn’t a sound out of one there,” 
but speaking to an Englishman you 
must use his idiom and say: “ Not 
one made a sound” or “ Not one 
spoke ”, or something wooden like 
that, The Chinaman, without self- 
consciousness, would say: “ Lack 
have man make sound” or “ Man 
indeed lack have make sound ”— 
clumsy wordings both. Irish is 
undoubtedly richer in this case. 


Abstract ideas are difficult to ex- 
press in Chinese. Anything con- 
crete is more easily spoken of. It 
is almost impossible to render such 
terms as “ whiteness » “weight ” 
“quantity”. For “what is its 
weight?” the moidered foreigner 
must juxtapose four monosyllables 
and say: “ Light-heavy big-little?” 
He cannot even raise his voice at 
the end of the utterance so as to 
indicate a question, for that would 
change the tone of the last word 
and totally alter its meaning. It is 
like attempting to write a letter 
with a spade for a pen. 

By the way, this deficiency is 
linguistic evidence that the Chinese 
are not a philosophical people. 
There is a misuse of the word com- 
mon in Ireland whereby one says: 
“He took it philosophically ” 
when the meaning is: “ He bore it 
like a fatalist”. In that sense the 
Chinese are philosophic; they are 
fatalists. But abstract thought, 
essential for even shallow philo- 
sophy, is and has been so abhorred 
in China that the language has 
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never forged any but the most 
primitive instruments to grip it. 

A glance at an Irish catechism 
will give many examples of Gaelic 
suppleness in expressing theo- 
logical and philosophical ideas. 
Chinese missionaries, to their 
eternal credit be it said, wrote a 
passable catechism. They managed 
to explain the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Trinity without speak- 
ing directly of Unity. It can be 
done, but, like walking on one leg, 
it demands many contortions. 

The best phrase in the catechism 
according to Chinese standards is 
the answer to “ Where is God?” 
Here the language has scope for 
its preoccupation with the con- 
crete: “No place not is; every 
place is.” Oriental, like a verse of 
a Psalm. 

The proverb, in Chinese as in 
Irish, is a repository of much tra- 
ditional wisdom and, springing 
from the popular speech rather 
than from the written word, it is 
genuine colloquial idiom. That is 
why Irish missionary students 
were nourished with proverbs, 
morning, noon and night, and that 
is why the young missionary 
wallowed in them. 

Tudge for yourselves whether 
Chinese is rich in saving: “ Rain 
finish send umbrella” for “ Clos- 
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ing the stable door when the horse 
is gone ”. Or “ Behold affairs quite 
simple, action time difficult” for 
“The best hurlers are always on 
the ditch”, Or again, “ Young 
grandson must be controlled, 
small tree must be pruned” for 
“Spare the rod and spoil the 
child ”. Or “ One man is stationary 
two are movable” for “Js lom 
gualann gan bhrathair.” For “Aith- 
nigheann ciardég eile” they say 
“wolves don’t eat wolves”. “ Ni 
h-é lé na gaoithe lé na scolb” be- 
comes “ Egg on pan, send for oil ”. 
These bear the stamp of sluggish 
imagination, don’t they? 

Chinese is a difficult language. 
So is Irish. So is English. But re- 
member that the difficulty is of a 
different nature in each language. 
Irish is difficult because it insists 
on precision, accuracy in express- 
ing every shade of meaning. 
English is difficult chiefly because 
of its antiquated spelling and huge 
vocabulary. Chinese is difficult 
because of its ideogram writing, 
its tones and, in practical life, its 
lack of standardisation. 

Chinese grammar is incredibly 
easy, its syntax is moderately hard; 
its lack of precision is exasperating 
sometimes, but it simplifies things 
for the learner in that a vague hint 
does duty for a clear statement. 


[F there’s anything I can’t stand it’s pedestrians. Why don’t 
they get cars like everybody else and defend themselves? 


—D. M. 


WHEN we want to read of the deeds that are done for love, 
whither do we turn? To the murder column. 
—BERNARD SHAW 
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THE VISITORS’ BOOK 


THOMAS 


FTER forty years as a hotel- 
Boe Miss Corrigan had 


been retired for several 
months when she discovered that 
the half-filled visitors’ book, which 
had been in use in Ocean View, 
Innisnacree, had not been handed 
over to its new owner. 

For a few moments she stared 
unbelievingly at the well-bound 
black volume, then turned to call 
urgently kitchenwards: “Come 
here at once, Maria Jane.” 

The stout woman who had come 
with her from the hotel to the 
bungalow, as _half-maid, _ half- 
companion, waddled to the door 
and asked placidly: “ Now, what's 
exciting you this time, Miss 
Belinda?” 

“Who brought that here, Maria 
Jane?” asked Miss Corrigan, point- 
ing an accusing finger at the book. 
“It’s Mr. Tumulty’s property. 
Who packed it to come here?” 

“Tt wasn’t me, miss. Wasn’t the 
hall porter in charge of the packing 
of all your private books and 

apers?” 

“He should have known that 
that book isn’t private, Maria Jane. 
It’s—well—semi-public; it belongs 
to the hotel.” 

There was a pause. “ Wait now, 
Miss Belinda; does it belong to 
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your hotel that was? Yankee 
Tumulty bought only the build- 
ings. That secondhand man from 
Dublin bought the furniture, fit- 
tings and effects. So nobody 
bought that old book, even if it 
was semi-public.” 

“Still, it isn’t mine, Maria 
Jane. My visitors’ book was part 
of the goodwill that Mr. Tumulty 
acquired when he bought Ocean 
View. It reflects—or should I say 
illustrates?—the history, the atmo- 
sphere, the very spirit of my for- 
mer hotel. It should never have 
been taken away.” 

Maria Jane’s belief was that the 
old book held a lot of feeble re- 
marks: ‘“ Doesn’t some people 
write foolish sayings when they’re 
on holidays?” she suggested rather 
than asked. 

“Not many of that _ sort 
patronised my hotel,” Belinda 
countered. “ But my problem is to 
get that book back to Mr. 
Tumulty. And as soon as possible.” 

The maid flicked over a few 
pages disdainfully: “Bless your 
sentimental head, miss, sure the 
Yank’d only turn up his nose at 
that old history. Didn’t you say 
*twas illustrated? Well, look at 
even the leaves that weren’t used. 
Some of them illustrated with 
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splashes of ink, smudged and 
stained by spoilt children that’d 
been sucking bulls’ eyes and 
chocolates.” 

Her mistress shook a tolerant 
head: “To a hotel, its visitors’ 
book is like a testimonial. This one 
represents a debt of honour, an act 
of restitution I must make.” 

In silence she held out her hand. 
Maria Jane Daly passed her the 
book, and watched while her mis- 
tress sat in an old armchair, the 
volume open on her lap, and 
studied its first faded page. Some- 
body had penned in the last 
column: “ Good luck to the great 
adventure, Miss C.” Funny that 
her memory could not identify 
that well-wisher. Most certainly 
good luck had been hers, for she 
had saved enough to see her com- 
fortably through the rainy days 
ahead. 

As her eyes wandered down the 
remarks columns her comments 
came wistfully: “Such a flattering 
collection of unsolicited  testi- 
monials! What a select connection 
I managed to establish down the 
years . .. Now, who wrote that bit 
of well-meant blarney? ‘Cakes 
like the ones dear mother imagined 
she used to make.’ Oh, I remem- 
ber, such a bright little man frem 
Clare, I told him I'd make the 
cakes that day myself. Now, here’s 
a nice bit, by a Liverpool com- 
mercial gentleman: ‘ Innisnacree 
is famous, because Miss Corrigan’s 
hotel is there.’ 

“ Another flattering remark, 
Maria Jane: ‘ We’re sure coming 
again, if only to sit at such a liberal 
table.’ Oh, and isn’t this rather 
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neat: ‘We should very much like 
to linger longer.’ Can’t you picture 
the dear man, having to tear him- 
self away? It was a titled lady, I 
remember, who put in this lament: 
‘Wish we had your cook.’ Little 
she knew that I was doing all the 
fancy cooking myself then. But, 
after she heard of it, the cook I had 
at the time began to give herself 
such airs and graces that I had 
to give her notice. But she got a 
real shock, because Lady Blank 
never answered her application . . . 
Now, this piece is a little muddled, 
but you can guess what it means: 
‘A home from home that makes 
us feel we don’t want to go home 
any more.’ 

“ And a verse of poetry, if you 
please,” pursued Miss Corrigan, 
almost excitedly. “And such a 
plain-looking man wrote it. You'd 
never guess he had a half-portion 
of a poem in him, and they said 
his poor wife drank : 

Hostess and hills, the lakes, the sea, 
Have each a welcoming grace, 
Which makes us leave against our 

wills, 

This youth-restoring place. 

“The delicacy of that compli- 
ment, Maria Jane, putting me in 
the foreground, and making the 
scenery take a back seat... .” 

On and on went the little old 
lady, quoting wistfully from the 
dingy pages. It was growing dark 
when she finally closed the volume 
and fastened its brass clasp. 

“Trl be a wrench to part with 
it,” she announced as she stood 
up, “but it’s my plain duty. The 
wise old saint who decreed that, to 
every cow belongs it calf, would 





From Within—not Without 


ESENT-DAY manners can be divided into two groups. 
Firstly, those which belong to the older generation, 
especially over fifty. Their manners spring from natural 
courtesy, coming from an age which was much less hurried 
than our own, in which one wore courtesy as a flowing dress. 
They have a quiet grace and charm of manner that elevates 
them. It is called “ old-world courtesy ”. 

The second type mainly belongs to the under fifties. I 
call them superimposed manners; they are taught and per- 
formed with a grudging clumsiness—for form’s sake, with 
an eye on what other people will think. They have not the 
grace and charm of manners which spring from thought for 
others. Our manners go so far as we are taught—often not 
that far. 

Manners should, of course, come from within, and not 
from without. This thought for others (or, rather, lack of 
it) can be seen like a disease that has riddled the whole 
community. We are all getting that disgruntled preoccupation 


of mind and manner. 


—JEAN SHERIDAN 
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surely have ruled that to every 
hotel belongs its visitors’ book. So 
I’ve decided to take it back in 
person tomorrow, explain the mis- 
take to Mr. Tumulty, and, of 
course, apologise.” 

“Ah, sure that smart guy’ll 
never have missed it, miss,” Maria 
Jane chipped in. “ Anyway, them 
old-fashioned books went out with 
the second big war, and only the 
official ones is used since. They 
have no room for opinions, only 
names, where from, when they 
come, and where to, when they’re 
going. Katie Brennan wrote to say 
that’s how it is now, and that 
Yankee Tumulty has livened up 
your hotel, till it’s like one in a 
city.” 

Miss Corrigan’s smile was a 
trifle self-conscious: “Til admit I 
am a little curious to see the results 


of that much-advertised: ‘Com- 
pletely modernised and re- 
furnished throughout ’.” 

“ And why wouldn’t you, miss?” 
agreed the maid. “ Katie’s letter 
called the new barmaid a platitude 
blonde who’s too high and haughty 
even to wash the glasses. The new 
lounge-bar is shockin’ popular, 
with cocktails for the ladies, and a 
hair of the dog that bit you for the 
boyos with hangovers. She said 
that women with red nails, and 
men with red noses, kept the place 
as busy as a beehive. Wasn’t she 
the clip to put it so classical?” 

Belinda Corrigan, busy with her 
own memories, did not catch 
the comment. Aloud she said: 
“That book is almost a relic 
of my past, yet it isn’t mine. [ll 
get the first train tomorrow morn- 
ing, say my piece, then bow grace- 
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THE VISITORS’ 


fully (I hope) when I hand it to 
Mr. Tumulty. Pll almost feel like 
that general, in the big film we 
saw last month, handing over his 
sword to his successor.” 

The following day the old lady 
felt a little flurried as she entered 
her former hotel. She had heard 
that the new owner had discarded 
her modest gilt-on-black sign- 
board announcing “Ocean View 
Private Hotel” for a huge one in 
neon lettering which almost 
screamed: “Hotel Plaza!” In her 
view either dark brown or olive 
green were the only permissible 
shades for hotel doors and win- 
dows. Not a vivid red, and, most 
certainly, not Mr. Tumulty’s flam- 
ing vermilion. 

She saw that her dignified cn- 
trance door had been replaced by 
a trap that leaped round at a touch. 
A leaf of the revolving door 
bumped against her, knocking the 
brown-paper parcel from her 
hands, and jerking her forward 
against the leaf ahead. She extri- 
cated herself with some loss of 
dignity as a window jerked up in 
the new hallway cubicle which 
announced: Reception Office. 

A pert girl with plucked eye- 
brows and pencilled lips eyed the 
newcomer: “ Ah’m sorry, madam, 
but we’re quaite full,” she drawled. 
** Booked weeks ahead, ’smatter of 
fact. But Ah’m positive you'll get 
into Casey’s. You know it?” 

“T know Casey’s only by repute, 
my good girl,” was the retort. 
“ But I am not seeking accommo- 
dation. I merely desire a brief 
interview with your employer.” 

“My what?” The honey-blonde 
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poked a pencil into her artificial 
curls. “Oh, I get you, sister,” she 
admitted. “ You wish to see our 
live wire around this lil’ joint. I 
rawther think he’s launching. Have 
you a date?” 

“A date?” puzzled little Miss 
Corrigan. 

“ An appointment, madam. Our 
big noise never interviews casuals 
without dates.” 

“ Perhaps I'd better wait till he’s 
finished lunch. I'll have a cup of 
coffee in the drawing-room.” 

“The drawing—oh, you mean 
our sun-trap lounge? Waal, cawfee 
ain’t served there to non-residents 
before three. I should say p.m., 
because sometimes it doesn’t close 
until three a.m. But you may wait 
in it for a while.” 

Hugging her heavy parcel, as if 
to save it from contamination, 
Belinda Corrigan moved acrOss to 
the lounge, and sat dubiously on a 
spindly, pink chair. Her former 
sedate drawing-room had been 
“ modernised ” by removing part 
of the wall which previously shut 
it off from the hallway, and build- 
ing a glass-roofed extension which 
jutted into, and so ruined, her 
once lovely rose garden. 

Only her innate refinement kept 
her from snorting at the changes 
she saw all around her. Beautiful 
antique furniture replaced by 
flashy bits and pieces. Wicker- 
chairs in rainbow colours, instead 
of her inlaid and daintily-covered 
mahogany easy chairs, in which 
guests might recline with dignity. 
No evidence of anything like re- 
fined taste. Everything looked 
showy, even gaudy, and—cheap, 
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On a sky-blue settee an angular- 
looking female, with blood-red 
talons and a cigarette-holder inches 
long, sprawled while she puffed 
disgusting smoke into the scented 
atmosphere. The reception-office 
window shot up, and the bored 
voice of the clerk came again: 
“‘ Ah’m sorry, but the great white 
chief ain’t yet arrived in the 
brasserie, and no table is booked 
yet for himself and pawty. Shall 
Ah page him for you?” 

“Page him?” echoed Miss 
Corrigan. She added frowningly: 
“The big white chief? You're 
sure you're addressing your re- 
marks to me?” 

“T sure thought I was. What did 
you say the name is?” 

“T didn’t say, my good girl, but 
I’m Miss Corrigan, the former pro- 
prietress of this—er—establish- 
ment. Please send word to your 
employer that I wish to see him 
urgently. No, wait a moment. I 
must decide what I'd better do.” 

Before the window was slammed 
down, the visitor caught the recep- 
tionist’s withering smile. It said as 
plainly as a smile can say: “ You 
perfectly quaint old thing! Why 
do they let ’em out without a 
guide?” 

In the next moment, Belinda 
Corrigan became aware that two 
females, wearing corduroy trousers 
and yellow peep-toe sandals, who 
had drifted into the sun-trap 
lounge were eyeing her amusedly. 
Her thoughts went riot: So this is 
what they call going all modern, 
being up-to-date imstead of old- 
fashioned like myself? Angular 
furniture covered in gaudy patterns 
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of upholstery that hide the three- 
ply wood behind! Curtains and 
covers in shades to please a kinder- 
garten class: pictures that look up- 
side down, and don’t make sense 
even when they are. The female 
guests seem to ape men’s clothes, 
the men seem to think that dress- 
ing effeminately is the height of 
fashion. 

How many of her refined 
clientéle would dream of patronis- 
ing a shoddy place like this? She 
couldn’t think of even one. Hence 
it followed logically, she reminded 
herself, that the Hotel Plaza was 
not a fit place to be allowed to use 
the remaining pages in the visitors’ 
book from dignified Ocean View. 

She sensed that the type of 
guest now patronising her once 
sedate hostelry would be pretty 
certain to record the kind of re- 
mark one might expect that sort 
of person to write. Vulgar com- 
ments such as: “Luvly grub”, 
“ Swell place”, “A peach of a 
landlady ”, “ Top-hole time!” 

It did not take her long to make 
up her mind; then she gripped her 
parcel and crossed purposefully to 
the reception office, only to find it 
untenanted. Returning to the sun- 
trap lounge, she asked the young 
person on the settee to please tell 
the booking-clerk that Miss 
Corrigan was unable to wait any 
longer. 

“Sure,” said the uninterested 
girl, without lifting her eyes from 
the glossy magazine. 

With cautious dignity Belinda 
Corrigan negotiated the spinning 
door, and left the hotel with her 
head high. : 
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There came a gasp from Maria 
Jane Daly when she opened the 
front door of the bungalow and 
recognised the burden still carried 
by her mistress: “Oh, Miss 
Belinda, you forgot to give Yankee 
Tumulty his old book, after going 
all that journey and you such a 
great one for rendering unto 
Caesar his own goods and 
chattels?” 

“I did not forget.” Miss 
Corrigan’s lips were pursed. “ But 
it is possible for even Caesar to 
forfeit his title. I think it was you 
told me that Mr. Tumulty turned 
over a new leaf, when he started 
to run my hotel?” 


The Mediocre Man 
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“*Twas from Katie Brennan, 
your kitchenmaid that stayed on 
with the Yank, I heard all the 
news. ‘ He’s done more than turn 
over a new leaf,’ said she. ‘ He’s 
opened up a new book.’ Hasn’t 
Katie a classy way of putting it?” 

“Well, I hope Mr. Tumulty 
started a new visitors’ book, for 
none of his loud clients’ll ever 
scribble in mine.” Belinda Corri- 
gan fondled the heavy volume. “I 
couldn’t bear to have anything 
more written in this, by the kind 
of people he gets there. I could 
never quote one word of what 
they’d write. At least not until 
perverted commas are invented.” 


"Tue characteristic trait of the Mediocre Man is his deference 

to current opinion. He never speaks: he repeats. He 
judges a man according to social and economic position, his 
success, his wealth. He has the highest respect for those who 
are widely known regardless of why they are known; his 
idols are those currently in the public prints. 

He would pay court to his most cruel enemy if this enemy 
were suddenly to become celebrated; but he does not care 
much about even his closes’ friends so long as they remain 
uneulogised by anyone. It isn’t possible for him to believe 
that a man might very well be a genius and yet be obscure, 


poor and unknown. 
—The Light of the East 


“Now, if there’s anything you want,” said the landlady, 
“ just let me know, and I'll show you how to do with- 
out it.” 


Tue next (November) issue of THE Intsu DicEst will be published 
on Thursday, October 30. 





Our eter 


A Pea From Ilowa—The fol letter needs 
no introduction, and we quote it in extenso :— 
*Some time ago I received a gift of the 
InisH Dicest from a friend in Du in,” writes 
Mr. Patrick Morrissey, Coggon, Iowa, U.S.A. 
I have been blind since birth and therefore I 
cannot read ordinary print; but thanks to the 
kindness of my ninety-four-year-old uncle who 
lives next door to me here, | heard at least 
four of the little articles in the Ir1tsH Dicest, 
and, I think, all the little jokes and anecdotes 
you use as fillers at the end Sw 
“Ie was with real yong S an tisfaction 
that I heard the fine piece Mr. Fogarty 
‘Our Angry Young Men are Tans Over.’ I 
am an American by birth and rearing, yes, and 
a native of this state of lowa, in which circum- 
stances, not voluntary choice, have compelled 
me to live most of my nearly fifty-six years ; 
but I happen also to be of Irish ancestry, the 
Bites at of immigrants who came here to the 
tates at the time of the Famine; and thanks 
certain of my environment when I 
le a child, plus other circumstances which I 
consider quite natural, I happen to have “a 
an 9 and sincere interest in many things rea y 


“I also liked very much the article called 
“Ireland Through Spanish Eyes,’ by a Spanish 
priest. (I myself know Spanish well enough to 
speak and read it quite easily and fluently 
ae oll obtained an M.A. degree in French an 
Spanish from the State University of Iowa in 
1933 and having used Spanish many times in 
r years.) I liked his thoughtful article 
very much. 

“I only wish that more , both Irish and 
outsiders, had the same understanding of the 
porcangen factors which have made the 
general Irish character and facial expression 
what they are; for I think the Spanish priest 
has said a lot when he mentioned the look of 
‘indefinable sadness” he saw on many faces 
in Ireland; and I know that both there and 
over here, some of us who know more about 
our Irish heritage and historical round 
than the plethora of contemptible trap 
rightly known as ‘S Irish’ stuff, 
that we have a tinge this same indefinable 
sadness in our temperament, perhaps in our 
mental outlook on some t 

“God help us to keep it above the level of 
maudlin sentimentality and to accept it for 
what it is—part of our legacy from a heritage 
of almost continuous persecution for three 
hundred years. I, for one, accept this part of 
my true itual heritage from Catholic, Gaelic 
Ireland of the past, along with the other, more 

itive aspects of that heritage; and I think 

more truly patriotic American 
holehearted! sees my Irish 
t I should 


in Drogheda, and of Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
and my own above-mentioned experience 
Came as a result of reading in pate, Braille edition 
of A. M. Sullivan’s Story of Ireland, the vivid, 
perhaps somewhat melodramatic, description 
of a certain episode of Irish history i in the time 
2: a hat those I 

“| think that t oung Irish of to-day 
who are once more bodinw toward the Con- 
tinent, for the kind of help ‘they know they need, 
are merely resuming, in a modern form, the 
healthy and mutually helpful intercourse with 
Europe which Ireland knew in her 
the advent of the Reformation, the 
period, and the Penal Age ; an 
pray God that they may profit from this latest 
on - gain for Ireland the place in the 

and ct for that place in it 

whieh she a. eserves; and may their 
future intercourse with the Continent have 
nothing, or as little as possible, of the aura of 
any sentimental connection with the tragic 
pseudo-romantic period of Hiberno-Continental 
relations symbolised by the Irish Brigade! ” 


— 

Booxs WANTED :—Mr. John F. Keaveny, Co. 
Galway, would like your help in obtaining 
two books that are now out of print. The first 
is, The Wild Rose of Lough Gill, by P. J. Smyth, 
and the second, lowners of Ireland 1878. 

Now, all you bookworms, start brushing the 
dust off the bookshelves and help a fellow 
reader in distress. Mr. Keaveny's address is: 
The Square, Glenamaddy, Co. Galway. 


Pui. SHERIDAN AGAIN :—Lawyer Joseph N- 
sends us the following contribution : 
“Regarding the various letters on the 
tion of the birthplace of General Philip 
eridan, this may be of interest. Richard 
O’Connor, in S the Inevitable (New 
York, k; 1959), says: ‘ Virtually the only mystery 
of P’ Sheridan's life concerns the location 
of his birth, He was born on jgrd March, 
1831, to John and Mary Sheridan. But where ?” 
The author continues: 

“Somewhere along the way Philip Henry 
was born to the Sheridans. It may have been 
in County Cavan just before —_ migrated ; 
several Roman Catholic priests the Domi- 
nican Order maintained that a records 
there supported this claim.* posedly 
Sheridan er concealed his a 
birth, because of Presidential aspirations ; this, 
at least, was the view of a boyhood friend.) 

° weeps early bi listed his birth- 

lace Moe the high seas,” Boston, Albany and 

The authoritative * Biographical 

Resieter of the Officers and Graduates of the 

United States Military Academy ’—and even 

the gover d Albany as his birth- 

Sheridan himself was an uncertain 
witness. 

“On army documents, acceptances of pro- 
motions which required that he name his 
birthplace, he often gave Somerset, sometimes 
Albany, sometimes Massachusetts, as the 
place where he first drew breath. But no 
record of his birth can be found in Albany, 
or Somerset. “Te was the first and last 








se for it, thanks to a certain tr dous 

spiritual and psychological experience I had 

a naps, he iped to te experience which, I 

to teach me something of 

ban 8. Seine the doctrine of the Mystical 
of Christ. 

Spanish priest’s article reminded me 

of ‘the because he wrote of St. Peter’s Church 


Gaelic loees without feeling tha 
apologi 


uncertainty of his life—and is a mystery to 
this day.” 


* For the reference to the birth in County 
Cavan, O’Connor cites Sheridan, by Joseph 
Hergesheimer a. York, 1931), p. io. I 
have not checked this biography 








“O'Connor quotes a newspaper story of 
19th October. ages. that T. D. Binckley, 
Chairman of the Sheridan Monument Associa- 
tion, vainly sought to persuade President 
Theodore Roosevelt to attend the dedication. 
“‘ Binckley claimed, ‘ Now that Sheridan is 
dead and there 1s no hope of his election to the 
ay" his relatives admit that he was 
on the ocean w his parents were 
coming from Ireland, but his birth was recorded 
in Albany, New York, they first settled. 
Sheridan’s birth mystery resembles that of 
President Andrew Jackson. No record of his 
birth in the United States exists, and there is 
a st that he was born on the boat coming 
from Ireland. The accuracy of this can probably 
never be determined.” 


~ 


PACKED WITH INFORMATION:—-Mrs. John 
McMahon emigrated with her husband to the 
States from Co. Kildare some 10 years ago. A 
reguiar reader of the InisH Dicest, she, like 
many others, always meant to write to our 
* Now, at last, prompted by a 
Pi in a_ recent — 
asking a = words of an old Irish 
given he opportunity to drop us a few Lon 

“5 moh in your ‘ Postbag’ that a Miss 
Jane Ellinger of Chi wants the words to 
the old song ‘St. Patrick was a Gentleman.’ 
1 enclose them herewith. 

* Well, while the pen is in my hand I might 
as well throw in a reference to my [Irish back- 

, which you invite your readers to =~ 

was born and grew up in Dee, Ge 
Louth, but after my marriage I lived in Navan, 
cote, Dublin and Maynooth; we left 

Ma th with two sons in 1947 for America. 

““We now have a family of five children—z2z 
girls and another boy. Our Irish-born sons 
attend Bergen Catholic High School, some 
miles from here. 

“You had an article about people 
coming here and expecting to uw FE 
night. Well, it’s true that ‘t takes lots of and 
work to get established over here. We were 
able to build a se for ourselves when we 
were — 4 years (my husband"is a carpenter, 
which, of course, made it easier for A be 
14 years we will have our memes =? iS 
and the house will be ours. 
the fact that we settled in an bed ‘own 
os schools ctc., so our taxes are fairly a 

le. 

“The town we live in was originally a Ger- 
man settlement; the older people here are 
mostly German, but there are a great many 
other nationalities moving in, including many 
Italians and quite a few Irish. 

“We attend an occasional ceili in a town 
some miles away ; they are usually well attended 
by Irish people from towns all around here. 

“We are half an hour’s bus trip from New 
York : you can see its unmatched skyline from 
some high spots around town here. There is 
one spot just across the Hudson River to which 
we like to drive in order to look over at the 
teeming city. New York is marvellous to visit 
and look at, but not to live in (at least not for 
Irish people who are used to walking a few 
miles and finding themselves in the coun red 

“The County Louth speleey which I 
to in New York brought out an All- inelen 
Champion Team £1987) this Summer; they 

layed a couple of games here; they ht 
Kew te wonderful but wouldn’t want to live 
They were here in June and found it 


too warm; the heat in _— and August is toe 
much for newcomers. d in winter is 
terrible too ou never baw such extremes 
over in atied. . 

“I think that due to the fact we had been 
married several years when we came here and 
were used to budgeting, etc., we have got along 
fairly well. Our only debt is on the house. 
We have a washing-machine, a clothes-dryer, 
a refrigerator (standard in any house here), a 
freezer (which helps us to save, as we get 
meat cheaper in larger amounts.) We also 
have 2 air-conditioners which we bought three 
years ago when our baby was coming along 
and the Summer was unbearably hot. 

‘* Like everyone else we have a car, but we 
didn’t buy it new. We also have a T'V set; 
I think you can’t be without one here if you 
have children. When we first arrived here we 
had no cash whatever. We got a loan of 300 
dollars to get started, so that everything we 
have we bought in the last 10 years. If things 
couldn’t be bought on the ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen’” system we wouldn’t have got 
this far either, and there’s one thing we cer- 
tainly haven’t got and thats—money. But 
how that any loans etc. are paid off, I guess 
we can start nine, and we are even talking 
about a trip 


“ST. PATRICK WAS A GENTLEMAN ” 


Here are the words of this old song, as supplied 
by Mrs. Mahon: 


St. Patrick was a pentoman, and he came 
from decent 
In Dublin town he built a church, and on it 


put a steeple, 
His father was a Gallagher, his mother was a 


Chorus (repeated after each verse :) 


Then success to bold St. Patrick’s fist, 
He was a saint so 

He gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And banished them forever. 


There’s not a mile in 6 ees Isle where 


he put his ane foot down, he 
ered — y hog 
The toads went . frogs went flop, 
slap dash into the water, 
And the snakes committed suicide to save 
themselves from slaughter. 


Nine hundred thousand reptiles blue, he 
charmed with sweet discourses, 
He — on them at Killaloe in soup and 


Whi blind wiling in the grass 
en worms cra in 
disgusted all the nation, 

He gave thein a rise and opened their eyes to 
a sense of their situation. 


The Wicklow hills are very high, and so’s 
the hill of Howth, sir! 





How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
and complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they'll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so casy. You will pick up 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
uuons. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
including _~ W cgearas German, 
Spanish and I 
The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 











NOW ON SALE PRICE 2/- 
ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


OCTOBER ISSUE 


CONTENTS INCLUDE 


THE SECOND SKIN 
MICHAEL GILBERT 


UNREASONABLE DOUBT 
STANLEY ELLIN 


WHAT TO DO NEXT? 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE SHOOTING AT FORTY-SEVEN 
ST. CLAIR McKELWAY 


THE LAST HAND 
ANTHONY BOUCHER 


TEN PER CENT OF MURDER 
HENRY SLESAR 


GHOST TOWN 
JACK SCHAEFER 


THE PENNY-A-WORDER 
CORNELL WOOLRICH 


THE SPENT HEART 
IRENE HOLT ALBERT 


THE MOTIVE: SECOND OF TWO PARTS 
ELLERY QUEEN 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 26s. 0d. Post free 


From Booksellers, Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office : | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 











WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (10) 


Phoenix Park 


Phoenix Park is as big as 
most of the famous London 
parks all put together. It cov- 
ers 1,752 acres, and contains 
eighteenth century buildings 
of great interest, notably the 
President’s House. It also con- 
tains the Zoo. 


The Guinness 
Brewery 


The Guinness Brewery at 
St. James’s Gate covers over 
60 acres, which is a lot for a 
brewery, and everything in it 
is on a Cyclopean scale. Visi- 
tors are able to follow this 
famous brew from malt to 
glass. The picture shows the 
base of the Malt Store. 


Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. The 
Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidays. 

YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
G.E.2791 


Made and Printed in Ireland by CanHiLL, & Co., Ltp., Parkgate Printing Works, Dublin, 
Republic of Ireland and Published by C. J. FALLON Ltpb., 43 Parkgate Street, Dublin. 
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